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NEW TASKS FOR NATO? 
Wolfgang Friedmann* 


The structure stands. But much of the spirit that animated 
its growth seems to have gone out of it. The achieve- 
ment of NATO in less than seven years is remarkable enough. 
Fifteen democratic nations of Europe and North America have 
set up, in peace time, a joint defence organization which, at 
least at the top level, is truly supra-national. They have been 
able to reach vital decisions, on defence contributions, military 
dispositions, budgetary commitments, by free and unanimous 
agreement. For no majority rule obtains in the Council of 
NATO. They have set up a permanent secretariat, the back- 
bone of any efficient international organization. From an emer- 
gency arrangement, NATO has grown into one of the great 
international organizations of our time. But it has not become 
the starting point for bold and imaginative moves towards an 
Atlantic union. The member states have shown little inclination 
to entrust the Organization with greater powers. More recently, 
the Soviet peace offensive has helped to corrode the links that 
forged NATO when the threat of aggression seemed more im- 
minent. Some of NATO’s most important members feel the 
strain of their commitments. France desperately needs her 
best divisions to cope with the serious revolt in Algeria. West 
Germany is an unenthusiastic member of NATO. Soviet propa- 
ganda has been quite successful in persuading many Germans 
that NATO is the major obstacle to the reunification of Ger- 
many. NATO commitments are also a heavy financial load for 
most of its members. Great Britain, in particular, will soon 
feel the burden of having to pay for its NATO forces stationed 
in Germany, a charge which has hitherto been borne by West 
Germany as part of the occupation cost. 
Some of the smaller members of NATO are also exposed to 
conflicting pulls and tensions. The Soviet Union is gently but 
persistently impressing upon the two Scandinavian members of 


[test is a sense of malaise about NATO and its future. 





*Professor of International Law and Relations, Columbia University; 
formerly Professor of Law, University of Toronto. Professor Fried- 
mann is the author of numerous articles, pamphlets, and books, in- 
cluding Law and Social Changes in Contemporary Britain, The Allied 
Military Government of Germany, and Introduction to World Politics. 
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NATO—Denmark and Norway—the advantages of the neutralist 
position taken by their Scandinavian neighbours, Finland and 
Sweden. So far, both have resisted such entreaties, although it 
must be remembered that Norway attached to her membership 
of NATO from the very beginning the condition that she would 
not allow armed forces of foreign powers to be stationed on 
Norwegian territory as long as the country had not been at- 
tacked, or threatened with attack. 

More serious are the tensions at the Mediterranean end of 
NATO. The long-standing hostility between Greece and Turkey 
—overcome in the last decade by their common anti-communist 
stand, their joint membership of NATO, and by mutual modera- 
tion—is threatening to break out again. The immediate cause 
is Cyprus, where another NATO power, Great Britain, is deeply 
and unhappily involved in enforcing a kind of truce , between 
the Greek majority and the Turkish minority, while exposing 
herself to increasingly bitter attacks from her ally, Greece. 

Political and economic considerations thus combine to expose 
NATO to many internal stresses. 

It is, therefore, easy to see why the European members of 
NATO should wish to convince themselves that there is no 
longer a need for an elaborate and expensive military organiza- 
tion. And the latest Soviet reductions in armed manpower will 
reinforce such tendencies. Yet, there are few, other than con- 
firmed neutralists and communists, who would seriously wish 
to see NATO dissolved. Its disappearance, at this stage, might 
actually imperil the easing of relations with the Soviet bloc, 
which is based on a rough balance of power. On the other 
hand, Sir Winston Churchill’s vision of a NATO including the 
Soviet Union is, at best, one of the distant future. 

Out of these conflicting thoughts and emotions has come a 
renewed, though remarkably vague, call for a stronger but less 
military-minded NATO, for some development that might re- 
kindle the flagging enthusiasm and give a new sense of mission. 
There is much talk about Article 2 of the Treaty, under which 
the parties undertake to “contribute toward the further develop- 
ment of peaceful and friendly international relations by strength- 
ening their free institutions ..., ” to “seek to eliminate con- 
flict in their international economic policies” and to “encourage 
economic collaboration between any or all of them.” But in 
the more than seven years of NATO’s existence, no concrete 
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plan for the implementation of Article 2 has emerged, either 
from Canada, which inspired it, or from elsewhere. 

Recently, Secretary Dulles took up the cry for a better and 
stronger NATO. This reflects the feeling that the ubiquitous 
Soviet challenge to the Western world—now transformed from 
the brutal simplicity of a military threat into more subtle 
political and economic offensives—calls for more than a purely 
defensive answer from the West. But all that emerged from 
the recent Paris meeting of the North Atlantic Council were 
some brave words and a study committee. It is surely time 
for a sober and, maybe “agonizing,” reappraisal. Are we on 
the threshold of a new and bold phase in NATO development? 
Or will we end up with a few modest recommendations which 
the member states of NATO may or may not adopt? And if 
NATO does not make any headway, is this just due to timidity 
and lack of imagination, or are there perhaps more solid reasons 
why Article 2 is stillborn, why NATO cannot become the nuc- 
leus of a more strongly united Western world? 

First, it should be clear that no increase in the powers and 
functions of NATO could help to solve the West’s most difficult 
problem: how to answer the Soviet ideological and economic 
offensives in the non-committed areas of the world, notably in 
south-east Asia. NATO is no link between the capital-exporting 
and capital-importing countries, between the highly indus- 
trialized West and the underdeveloped East. Of its members, 
only Greece and Turkey, and perhaps Italy, can be described as 
essentially debtor nations, in need of further industrial develop- 
ment and financial assistance. But it is unlikely that NATO 
could do anything that is not done at present either through 
direct economic or military aid from the United States, or 
through such international agencies as the World Bank and the 
Technical Assistance Administration of the United Nations. 

Is NATO then an agent for the further consolidation of the 
Western world? Can it serve to cement weak links? Can it 
help to give a better sense of common purpose to the free and 
democratic nations of North America and Western Europe? 

The idea of a North Atlantic union dates from before the 
last war, as readers of Clarence Streit’s Union Now will re- 
member. The establishment of NATO has, in turn, encouraged 
the formation of a number of Atlantic union associations in 
different countries, all demanding that NATO should become 
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the nucleus for political union of the North Atlantic world. 
The European Coal and Steel Community, and the hopes placed 
on it as the nucleus of a West European Federation, is a sug- 
gestive parallel. But it should also provide food for thought. 
The European Coal and Steel Community links six nations with 
many close ties of geography, culture, history, economic interests 
and law. But the Community is confined to two basic industries, 
and various attempts to widen the field, to create parallel orga- 
nizations eventually merging into a West European Federation, 
have not yet materialized. The North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization is a far more diffuse and heterogeneous association of 
nations. The basis of the Atlantic Union idea is the community 
of interests as well as of traditions and democratic ideals be- 
tween the nations on either side of the Atlantic. But NATO 
is a much diluted version of this idea. Three of the member 
states: Italy, Greece and Turkey, are not Atlantic states. Demo- 
cracy is firmly anchored in Britain or Scandinavia, but hardly 
in Portugal. Geographical unity has been sacrificed for the re- 
quirements of strategy: the addition of Greece and Turkey as 
well as the inclusion of Mediterranean possessions of the member 
states, was clearly due to considerations of cold war strategy. 
On the other hand, remnants of democratic ideology have so far 
prevented the inclusion of Spain, which would be strategically 
valuable, but politically indefensible. 

Nobody would suggest the removal of the non-Atlantic states 
from membership in NATO at this stage. But is it realistic to 
conceive of a political confederation between these fifteen nations, 
widely separated geographically as well as in traditions and 
forms of government? Realism is often an excuse for lack of 
imagination or boldness. But any North Atlantic union estab- 
lished now would, at best, be an enlarged Council of Europe, an- 
other organization without power. Perhaps, the political basis 
of NATO, now confined to permanent delegates and periodic 
meetings of the Foreign Ministers, could be strengthened by a 
quasi-parliamentary council of delegates from the member 
countries. This would, however, be a far cry from a North 
Atlantic Union or Confederation, which would require joint 
organs for foreign policy and defense, and a common parliament 
or council. 

Article 2 suggests more specifically the encouragement of 
economic collaboration between the members of NATO. Such 
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collaboration could express itself in a common tariff policy, and 
perhaps a preferential tariff between the member states; or 
in a common import and export policy, culminating possibly in 
the free convertibility of currencies. But every one of these 
possibilities would meet with insuperable difficulties. A com- 
mon tariff scheme would create a dilemma for two of the most 
important members of NATO, the United Kingdom and Canada. 
They share a preferential tariff with the other members of the 
British Commonwealth—which are not members of NATO. 
Moreover, all the major members of NATO are parties to the 
General Tariff Agreement commonly known as GATT. Any 
exclusive club within GATT might injure that precarious but 
valuable advance towards a relatively greater freedom of inter- 
national trade. And, lastly, could anybody who has followed 
the discouraging discussions in Congress on the proposed mem- 
bership of the United States in the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation (OTC), believe that Congress would sanction a more 
far-reaching international organization, in which the United 
States has only one vote, like any other member? 

Convertibility of currencies within NATO would, of course, 
raise the hardy problem of the relationship between the sterling 
and dollar areas, which has so far defied any general scheme for 
free convertibility of currencies. 

The obvious difficulties of any such plans suggest some more 
fundamental reflections. NATO can and should be one, but not 
the only, avenue towards closer integration within the Western 
world. It is, today, one of three major political links among 
the Western democracies. The other two are the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, and the various European organizations. 
It is neither likely nor desirable that either of the other two 
structures should be displaced by NATO. For all its looseness 
and diffuseness, the British Commonwealth is, today, the 
strongest remaining link between the Western and the non- 
communist Eastern world. The inclusion of India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon, and the expected addition in the future of a West Indian 
Federation, British West Africa and Malaya as Dominions, 
underlines the significance of this aspect of the British Com- 
monwealth. It also holds together, and thus indirectly links 
with NATO, such vital bastions of the Western world in the 
Pacific area as Australia and New Zealand. Again, the difficult 
and precarious moves towards further West European integra- 
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tion can hardly be fused in a wider NATO scheme, although 
many Europeans forget that, without NATO, these plans could 
hardly proceed. Indeed, it is the existence of a wider collective 
defense framework, backed by the United States and Canada, 
that makes it possible for the nations of Western Europe to 
concentrate on integration in such fields as the coal and steel 
industries or nuclear energy. All the moral and material sup- 
port that the United States can give at this critical stage may 
be needed to encourage the current discussions among the West 
European Powers for a Nuclear Energy Authority (Euratom) 
to parallel the European Coal and Steel Community. The im- 
plementation of this plan would do more to renew the flagging 
zeal for European integration than more ambitious and utopian 
plans for a North Atlantic Union. Moreover, the nations of 
Western Europe have striven for some years, and with some 
success, to liberalize trade and currencies through the European 
Payments Union, and, with American assistance, through the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation. The United 
Kingdom has modified its traditional aversion against purely 
European associations, by joining six continental states in the 
West European Union. Eventually, it may be that such orga- 
nizations and endeavours could be fused with the NATO struc- 
ture. But the urgent need seems to be to strengthen their 
immediate functions and purposes. 

Another interesting suggestion came up at a press con- 
ference held by Secretary of State Dulles in May, 1956. In 
answer to questions from the press, Mr. Dulles ventilated the 
suggestion that NATO might be converted into a regional or- 
ganization in the sense of Article 52 of the United Nations 
Charter rather than the organization for collective self-defense 
against armed attack under Article 51, under which it has been 
reported to the Security Council. It has always seemed some- 
what strange to the present writer that a permanent and elabo- 
rate organization like NATO should be regarded as falling under 
Article 51, which speaks of “the inherent right of individual or 


collective defense if an armed attack occurs against a member 


of the United Nations...” Be that as it may, the apparent 
idea that regional associations should be formed within NATO to 
link various groups within NATO more closely together, will 
hardly stand serious examination. Is it really to be assumed 


that a southern NATO group, consisting of Greece, Italy, 
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Portugal and Turkey, would feel any special sense of com- 
munity, or that it would be able to deal, for example, with the 
Graeco-Turkish problems better than the wider NATO Council? 
On the contrary, surely the reverse is true. Such hope as there 
is of overcoming regional difficulties lies in the existence of a 
wider framework, in which members not immediately involved 
in a dispute, such as the United States and Canada, can exercise 
a moderating influence. 

One cannot help feeling that many of these suggestions are 
due to a somewhat desperate desire to build NATO up into some- 
thing more than it is, rather than to a solid and sober considera- 
tion of the facts. 

We need not end with these essentially negative reflections. 
A great deal can be done to strengthen the present framework 
of NATO. Mention has already been made of the idea that 
nominated or elected delegates from the member countries 
should meet regularly to discuss current political problems of 
joint interest and, perhaps, eventually to exercise a controlling 
function somewhat like that of the Assembly of the European 
Coal and Steel Community. Closer political co-ordination is 
needed between the NATO states, which, at present, often in- 
dulge in conflicting policy statements. However, the establish- 
ment of co-ordinating agencies, or any other new mechanisms, 
cannot solve basic political differences. The real difficulty with 
NATO today is that, in certain areas and in the relations between 
some of its members, deep-seated antagonisms and policy dif- 
ferences threaten to become greater than the community of in- 
terests which created NATO seven years ago. It is perhaps 
possible and desirable to use the instrumentality and good offices 
of NATO more fully than heretofore for the settlement, or at 
least the moderation, of major political differences. For some 
purposes at least, the more silent medium of NATO may be more 
suitable than the public and at times rather noisy forum of the 
United Nations. | 

An important practical task, but one of great difficulty, is the 
co-ordination of defense production among the member countries. 
The enormous difficulties of agreement on a standard rifle or a 
standard calibre for small arms show how much remains to be 
done to overcome traditional rivalries or vested interests among 


the member states. Such joint production policy as exists to- 
day operates largely through the military aid programme of the 
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United States. Insofar as this programme authorizes the “off 
shore” purchase of British Centurion tanks or French Mystére 
fighters for the Organization, it helps to allocate production and 
employment more or less equitably among the member countries. 
But NATO is as yet far from anything like a joint production 
board which would exercise control over the defense production 
industries of the member countries. 

Outside the military production field, the greatest hope for 
progress within NATO lies, perhaps, in the extension of cultural 
and social rather than economic relationships. It would be an 
imaginative and, by no means, utopian move to extend the 
recently created European Commission on Human Rights to all 
members of NATO. Perhaps even more significant for the 
average citizen have been a series of Agreements made in 1953 
and 1954 between the members of the Council of Europe. In 
the most important of these Agreements, the member States 
have extended to the nationals of the other parties lawfully 
present in their territory the benefits of their national legisla- 
tion in respect of old age invalidity, employment injury as well 
as social and medical assistance schemes. In another conven- 
tion, they have undertaken to facilitate temporary visits and 
free travel of their nationals in each other’s territories. They 
have undertaken to recognize each other’s university diplomas 
for the purpose of interchange of higher studies. These Agree- 
ments do not touch the realm of high policy, but they have al- 
ready done much to create a sense of community and to facilitate 
communication between the citizens of these countries. Would 
it not be an imaginative, and an entirely feasible, move to extend 
these privileges to the entire NATO community? Is it too much 
to hope that the United States would modify its aloofness and 
rather nationalistic outlook in these matters? There can be 
little doubt that any progress in this area would do more to 
make NATO a reality in the lives and minds of millions of in- 
dividuals than a hundred exhortations or blueprint constitutions. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT AND INTERNATIONAL 
WHEAT CONFERENCES 


II. THE UNITED NATIONS WHEAT CONFERENCE 


By Graham Spry* 


operation of the International Wheat Agreement” met in 

Geneva in late 1955 and early 1956. It was convoked not by 
the Wheat Council but by the United Nations. The fifty-nine 
delegations, therefore, represented both participants in the 
present Wheat Agreement, forty-eight in number, and non- 
participants in their capacity as members of the United Nations 
or as important wheat producers. Each of the Soviet countries 
except China was represented by observers. The conference, in 
consequence, was the most widely representative discussion of 
wheat yet held and one of the largest economic or commodity 
conferences since the war. 

There were two results similar to those of the conference of 
1953 in Washington. The delegations of most of the countries 
of the world, fifty in all, recommended to their governments 
the renewal of the Agreement for a third term of years. The 
United Kingdom, the largest importer, declined to participate 
and thus again diverged from the policy of other leading im- 
porters, of the United States and British Commonwealth 
countries. The grounds for this non-adherence differed, how- 
ever, from those given in 1953. Then, Britain’s decision not 
to renew her membership was explained solely as a matter of 
the maximum price; no objection was made to the principles or 
operation of the Agreement. In 1956, Britain withheld parti- 
cipation on very much wider grounds; almost the whole basis of 
the Agreement was found wanting. 


[ve world conference “to review the wheat situation and the 


*Mr. Graham Spry, Agent General for the Government of Saskatchewan 
in the United Kingdom and Europe, has been engaged in reporting on 
the wheat situation for several years. He was in Geneva during part of 
the first and second sessions of the World Wheat Conference but was 
not a member in any capacity of the Canadian Delegation. The views 
he expresses in the article are wholly personal and made on his own 
responsibility. 

Part I: “Before Geneva Conference” appeared in the Spring, 1956, 
issue of the Journal. 
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Once again, therefore, a decision by the United Kingdom to 
reject a widely acceptable international arrangement is the 
cause of divergence of policy between the United Kingdom and 
Canada on precisely the commodity which for half a century has 
been and remains the major factor in commercial relations be- 
tween them. In 1956, as in 1953, Canada, Australia and other 
Commonwealth countries pursued a policy supported by the 
United States but rejected, if not indeed opposed, by the United 
Kingdom. 

The course of the conference, even to one outside the secret 
negotiations, had its dramatic moments. 

The first session of October 26—November 16, 1955, was, 
however, exploratory and almost routine. Three clear decisions 
were reached. First, alternative forms of agreement were 
examined and it was concluded that “the existing International 
Wheat Agreement offered the best approach” to the objectives 
of the conference. Second, the addition of surplus disposal to 
a multilateral commercial agreement covering the marketing of 
guaranteed quantities “would not be appropriate,” nor would 
“governments holding stocks . . . be able to make commitments 
for their disposal’ over the period of a new I.W.A. Third, an 
examination of national price support and production policies led 
to the conclusion that “it would be impossible to incorporate in 
an agreement (of the present form) provisions which would im- 
pose regulations” upon national governments. These conclu- 
sions define the stage reached at the end of the first session on 
November 16. 

Three months later, on February 20, 1956, the second session 
assembled with the prime and almost exclusive purpose of nego- 
tiating the duration, quantities and prices of a third agreement. 
A subordinate purpose was a further discussion of surpluses. 
Up to February 20, neither during the first session of three 
weeks nor in the interval of three months, had the precise policy 
of the United Kingdom been made known. The United King- 
dom, during the first session, had, however, emphasized the vast- 
ness and immediacy of the surplus problem. 

A few minutes after three p.m. on February 20, with the 
winter light flowing in through the great windows of Salle VII 
in the Palais des Nations upon the world wide gathering of some 
two hundred delegates, advisers, observers and secretaries of 
many races, languages and colours, the Chairman, F. S. Ander- 
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son, in a soft Scots accent, made an opening statement repeating 
the three conclusions reached in the first session. He asked if, 
before proceeding with the agenda, any delegation wished to 
comment. 

The senior British delegate, Mr. George Bishop, responded. 
He made a short forceful statement of some 820 words. The 
burden of the statement was known to the Chairman, to the 
senior Canadian and Australian delegates, and, since February 
17, to the United States delegate. To the other delegates, it 
came as a complete surprise and was inevitably described by the 
mystified press correspondents as a bombshell. 

The British statement, without mentioning the three con- 
clusions already reached by the conference, included two main 
propositions. First, the United Kingdom “is unable to re-adhere 
to a new agreement of the present kind.” Second, the United 
Kingdom suggested discussion “of rules for the orderly disposal 
of accumulated wheat surpluses” and of national production 
policies. “The working out of such a convention would take 
time.” The International Wheat Council would be an ap- 
propriate forum for these discussions. The United Kingdom 
was also in favour of stability and international co-operation and 
would show goodwill towards a new agreement if other countries 
entered into it. 

Mr. W. C. McNamara, for Canada, made a brief statement. 
The conference adjourned until the next morning. The delegates 
poured into the corridors to discuss the new situation created, 
four months after the conference had opened, by the British 
statement. There was a common impression among the dele- 
gates. The one precise point was rejection of membership. 
This was assumed to mean the almost certain failure of the con- 
ference. The importers expected that the United States, Can- 
ada, and possibly Australia might not be willing to continue 
the negotiations. There was also some questioning of the 
reasons for presenting the British suggestions so late in the 
Conference and so near the expiry of the current agreement. 
Not a few in the corridors concluded they were primarily for 
public consumption in Britain. 

The question on the morning of February 21 was whether 
the conference would collapse or not. Mr. Marvin McLain for 
the United States and Sir Edwin McCarthy for Australia, sup- 
porting the previous statement by Canada, announced they 
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would proceed to negotiate in the hope of reaching agreement 
provided sufficient quantities could be written into it. The 
Belgian delegate, Mr. Van Essche, Chairman of the forty-four 
importing countries, supported continuing the negotiations. By 
noon, the question was answered—negotiations would proceed. 
The conference, thereupon, ceased discussion of the British 
policy and some fifty countries went about the business of 
discussing a third agreement. 

The British delegation withdrew. Three further short British 
statements were made on March 2, March 15 and April 17, 
and were briefly discussed. Conference discussions of the 
British suggestions in the eight weeks since February 20 oc- 
cupied not more than five or six hours. It was a sad and re- 
markable result that so large a conference should be deprived 
of the strength and experience of Great Britain and that an 
agreement to prevent wheat prices going too low or too high 
had to proceed without British support. 

The conference concluded on April 25 at the Wheat Council 
offices in London. The delegations recommended a new agree- 
ment to their governments. By May 18, forty of the fifty had 
signed the Agreement. Ten, including Ceylon in the Common- 
wealth, and Jordan, Haiti, Spain, Colombia, Venezuela, Honduras, 
Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, and Cuba, had failed to but may yet do 
so. Rhodesia previously ceased negotiations in support of 
Britain. Final ratifications are required by July 16, 1956. 

The principles of the third Agreement in no respect differ 
from those of the Agreements of 1949-53 and 1953-56. The 
Agreement remains a multilateral commercial contract pro- 
viding that exporters may be required to supply at the maximum 
price and importers may be required to buy at the minimum 
price, the guaranteed quantities negotiated. The new Agree- 
ment will apply for the three years, August 1, 1956—July 31, 
1959. Prices and quantities differ from the current Agreement 
expiring July 31, 1956. The maximum price will be $2.00 and 
the minimum $1.50 a bushel for No. 1 Northern, basis in store 
Fort William—a reduction of five cents compared with the prices 
in the expiring Agreement. The quantities, however, are sub- 
stantially reduced. 

The issue of quantities was the critical difficulty of the con- 
ference. The non-adherence of the United Kingdom meant that 
some 177 million bushels would not be included in the guaranteed 
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purchases. The recovery of production, particularly in Europe, 
led other importers to reduce their commitments if called upon 
to buy at the minimum price. Thus, the United Kingdom’s non- 
participation, plus the smaller reduction by other importers 
brought the total guaranteed quantities down to 302.9 million 
bushels, compared with 392 million in the second and 581 million 
in the first Agreement. The percentage of world trade under 
the I.W.A. has thus fallen from some 65 and 40 per cent. in the 
first two Agreements to 30 per cent. in the third, taking world 
trade at plus or minus nine hundred million bushels in 1956-57. 

The quantities, therefore, on the face of it, make the Agree- 
ment a more limited stabilizing influence than the first Agree- 
ment when Britain was a member. In the years of relative 
scarcity or high demand, particularly during the Korean war, 
the Agreement was indubitably a powerful instrument of price 
control; it prevented the price of wheat, covered or not covered 
by the Agreement, from rising to excessive levels, as stated in 
the first article’ The lower quantities in the new Agreement 
will offer the exporters much less protection than the exporters 
gave the importers in the first Agreement. The exporters paid 
their “insurance premiums” in full in 1949-53: the importers’ 
premiums, however, are lower in the I.W.A. of 1956-59. Indeed, 
in terms of quantities the Agv7eement, so long as surpluses exist, 
is much in favour of the importers. The importers, far more 
than the exporters, were determined to get an Agreement and 
on February 27 took the exceptional course of publicly stating, 
in reply to the United Kingdom, that previous Agreements “had 
promoted and maintained a degree of stability” and that they 
wished to negotiate a renewal. 

As significant, however, as quantities are the price obliga- 
tions. In a situation of world surplus and possible collapse, the 
minimum price is more significant than the maximum. The 
adherence of two new exporters, Argentina, a major exporter, 
and Sweden, as well as the United States, Canada, Australia and 
France, members since 1949, greatly strengthens the floor or 
minimum price in world trade. These six are responsible for 90 
per cent. of world wheat and flour exports. Their commit- 
ment, in agreement with the importers, thus means that they 
will base their wheat prices, allowing for quality and transporta- 
tion spreads, upon the minimum of $1.50 a bushel No. 1 Northern, 


1. International Journal, Spring, 1956, p. 99. 
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Fort William. No provision of the agreement cites any price 
but the maximum and minimum, and these apply only to the 
guaranteed quantities. It would, however, scarcely be in the 
interest of the exporters to sell wheat below the minimum based 
on the price of No. 1 Northern nor would importing members of 
the “club” condone selling to non-members at prices below those 
to members. It is difficult, for example, to foresee Canada 
selling say No. 3 wheat to a country outside the Agreement at 
a lower price than to Germany, Belgium or other member. Sub- 
ject to the very real qualifications stated below, the minimum 
price in effect becomes a world floor price and I.W.A. exporters 
selling to non-members as well as to members will treat the 
I.W.A. minimum with respect. 

There are possibilities which could reduce the influence of the 
minimum. The first is the disposal programme of the United 
States, particularly Public Law 480. Carried to extremes, the 
disposal of wheat for foreign currency, strategic materials and 
forty-year credits, enormously reduces the stabilizing influence 
of the minimum price. If, however, Congress ratifies the I.W.A., 
the United States will share the international obligation to ob- 
serve the minimum price and through the Wheat Council non- 
observance can be examined and protested. 

The second qualification to the influence of the minimum 
price as a floor under world prices is the question of spreads 
between grades or types of wheat. How, for example, can the 
spread in price between a soft French wheat and No. 2 Hard 
Winter or No. 3 Northern be fairly defined? The fact is these 
spreads below No. 1 Northern will increase when supply in 
relation to demand is heavy and decrease when demand in rela- 
tion to supply is weak. There is, then, a considerable oppor- 
tunity for any I.W.A. member wishing to circumvent the Agree- 
ment to do so. The Agreement works or does not work ac- 
cordingly to the behaviour of its members. 

It is possible, however, to believe that in the present threaten- 
ing situation of world surplus the minimum price will be re- 
spected by importers and exporters in their transactions and 
that a drastic collapse will be avoided. 

This confidence would be vastly greater if the Agreement 
included the United Kingdom but the Government has offered 
its good will and can join the Wheat Council to discuss the sug- 
gestions and criticisms the British delegation offered at the con- 
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ference. Moreover, Britain will continue to buy most of her 
wheat from I.W.A. members, up to 150-200 million bushels 
annually, half or more from Canada. In foreseeable situations, 
the price to Britain will be the same as to I.W.A. members and 
will not be less than the minimum.? 

The decisive reason among those given for non-adherence by 
Britain was probably the statement that participation “‘would 
necessitate a reversion to Government control over the import 
of wheat into the United Kingdom or even a return to State 
trading in order to honour the obligations” of membership. It 
is true that governments, not private traders, assume the ob- 
ligations and that if the price reached the minimum or maximum 
the government would have to arrange with the private trade 
to meet the obligations. This is, however, a simple administra- 
tive problem, relating to only sixty-eight important British trad- 
ing or milling interests.* In comparison with paying subsidies to 
some three hundred thousand farmers, it would be child’s play 
to the British civil service. Moreover, as mentioned in the first 
article, Britain has made no such objection to the sugar and tin 
agreements in which her interest is to protect the producers. 
The Belgian delegate, himself a private trader, challenged the 
British statement in these terms on February 21: “Our ex- 
perience ... has been all along that the Wheat Agreement can 
be worked without State trading... If... any provision of the 
Agreement would require a return to State trading, Belgium 
would not participate.” 

The faint possibility of temporary state control, however, 
clearly caused the United Kingdom government much concern 
and, joined with the attitude of the powerful private trade, of 
the press and public, exercised a great influence on the policy 
of a Conservative government. This was no less true in 1953. 

The other reasons for non-adherence—that the Agreement 
did not deal with surpluses, with balancing production and en- 
couraging consumption and did not ensure the free movement 


2. Except in a situation of wide crop failures or a war like the Korean, 
the maximum price will probably not be reached in ordinary grades. 
Durums (for macaroni) however sold in 1956 at $2.05 to some 
I.W.A. members and Britain paid the non-I.W.A. price of some 
$2.50. 

3. This is the total given to the Winnipeg Grain Exchange by the 
British Corn Trade and Millers Federations. Cf. statement of the 
Exchange, July 25, 1955, p. 6. 

4. International Journal, Spring, 1956, p. 100. 
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of prices—were in effect a condemnation of the Agreement. 
Their precise meaning was, however, obscure. A Canadian dele- 
gate, on March 16, interpreted them to mean a return to quotas 
along the lines of the restrictive, price-raising agreement of 
1933. The encouragement of consumption is an objective no 
one could help accepting; it depends upon raising the standard 
of living by gifts or long-term industrial and other development, 
the field of United Nations technical assistance, the Colombo 
plan, O.E.E.C. and other international agencies. 

Nor was the reference to a “free movement of prices’ ex- 
plained, though it was repeated. The I.W.A. has precisely the 
purpose of preventing agreement prices moving above $2.00 or 
below $1.50 not because market forces or the pricing system are 
rejected but because, as the British-American “Proposals on 
Trade” of December 6, 1945, put it, commodity surplus “condi- 
tions cannot be corrected by the normal play of competitive 
forces” and because ‘“‘a substantial reduction of price leads neither 
to a significant increase in consumption nor to a significant de- 
crease in production.” (Chapter V. 4-2a) Britain now apparently 
rejects these considerations which are embodied in the I.W.A. 
The Government’s opposition to the Wheat Agreement is there- 
fore adeep one. It is reinforced by the public’s belief, sedulously 
nourished by propaganda, that the exporters act as a cartel led 
by the United States and that they have been charging “ran- 
som” prices based upon United States parity prices or upon 
prices “rigged” by an arrangement between the United States 
and Canada. 

The reference to surpluses as a reason for rejecting the 
I.W.A. can be discussed with the second British suggestion of 
“discussions which sought to establish a set of internationally 
agreed rules for the orderly disposal of accumulated wheat 
surpluses” and of wheat production policies. This suggestion 
was also not much clarified in the later British statements. In- 
deed, it was strongly pointed out by several delegations that 
such a set of rules already had been drafted by FAO with the 
assistance of the representatives of the British and other govern- 
ments and had been approved by thirty-eight governments in- 
cluding the British government. The FAO observer at the con- 
ference in Geneva himself pointed out that the FAO surplus 
committee provided the machinery and the rules for which the 
United Kingdom delegation was asking. The negotiation of a 
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convention might well require years and possibly cause con- 
fusion in policies and duplication in efforts. There was, in sum, 
general agreement with the British delegation’s statement that 
their suggestions were preliminary only and involved nothing 
new or revolutionary. 

The suggestions, it must be admitted, were received with 
some doubt. Brazil was surprised that there had been no hint 
of such proposals in the first session and was obliged to reject 
them. The United States pointed out that wheat surpluses 
could not be corrected by creating other surpluses. France was 
opposed to the United Kingdom proposals. Germany said the 
conference had already decided that surpluses and national pro- 
duction policies could not enter the Agreement. The same 
governments in a new agency could not work faster than they 
had in FAO. These and other delegations, including particularly 
Australia, Canada and the United States, felt, however, that the 
United Kingdom should define her suggestions, provided that the 
work of FAO was not duplicated and that the Wheat Council and 
FAO worked together. In the end, a clause of seven lines was 
put in the new Agreement, a document of twenty-four single- 
space typed foolscap pages. It restates powers the Wheat 
Council already specifically had, such as working with the FAO, 
and other powers, such as consulting non-members, which were 
probably implicit but not explicit in the old Agreement. 

The discussion of Britain’s four statements reflects the tone 
and attitude of the delegates to the conference. The able 
British officials had a very difficult burden laid on them and made 
the very best they could of a discouraging response. Nor should 
the brief statements, based upon instructions hastily prepared 
late in the conference and embodying perhaps differing views 
in London, be necessarily taken as Britain’s final word. 

Implicit in the four statements made to the conference by the 
British delegation is a very real and pressing problem. The 
problem is not only one of surpluses as such but of the condi- 
tions which created them. To remedy these, Britain assumed 
two tasks. The first is to elaborate in concrete detail methods 
of dealing with surpluses and their prevention, the encourage- 
ment of consumption, methods of pricing and of securing 
stability, and the discouragement of uneconomic production. 
The second is to secure acceptance of a convention or set of 
rules by larger wheat importers and exporters. This, as the 
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British delegation observed, will take time. The FAO rules on 
surpluses took nearly three years to formulate and earn ac- 
ceptance by thirty-eight governments. GATT has com- 
modity subjects within its powers. Canada, after eight years, 
has reached only two or three quite unimportant wheat arrange- 
ments with two or three small countries. 

It is unfortunate, given the existence of surpluses since 1953, 
that the British suggestions were not made say a year earlier 
and that Britain did not give time for governments to study 
them in advance of the conference. Presented in detail and 
early enough, a wider and stronger agreement could perhaps 
have been reached in 1956. Instead the possibility of any agree- 
ment was very nearly lost. Eventually when precise British 
proposals are drafted, they may however prove of importance, 
especially to Canada and Australia. Canada and Australia are 
the only two exporters in the world who neither subsidize wheat 
prices to their farmers nor export prices to their buyers. The 
United States, France, Argentina, Turkey and other exporters 
subsidize both prices. Importers, again almost without exception, 
subsidize producers and pay higher prices for domestic than for 
imported wheat. Most of these policies are some twenty-five 
years old. The British deficiency payment to wheat growers was 
introduced in 1932; European and other floor prices date from 
the same period. War and postwar conditions, particularly 
dollar shortages, re-enforced and expanded them. But present 
price and production policies had their origin in the great col- 
lapse of the years 1929-35. 

The result is to-day something of an economic fantasy. Its 
main lines, simplified but not exaggerated, are these. Almost 
universally, wheat prices are subsidized to maintain farm in- 
come and stimulate home production; consumption is subsidized 
to enable home consumers to pay the higher prices; restraints, 
such as quotas, tariffs or grist controls are imposed to prevent 
cheaper imported wheat from competing with home wheat: and 
when production exceeds home demand, it is exported and the 
export price subsidized. The world market is an arena not of 
normal competition between wheats and the efficiency of farmers 
but between subsidies and the patience of taxpayers. 

The opportunity to unravel some of the complications of this 
economic fantasy is now favorable. The peak of national sup- 
port prices has probably passed. Two years ago, seven, and 
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last year, ten countries lowered or adjusted support levels for 
wheat. The United Kingdom followed suit this year. 

Thus, there are some signs of adjustment by national deci- 
sion and some prospect of lowering uneconomic wheat acreage. 
National decisions, however, are not enough; there is needed a 
co-ordination of policies by international consultation and agree- 
ment. The machinery for this co-ordination is found in the 
International Wheat Council and it is of hopeful import that 
the United Kingdom is prepared to use that machinery. 

In due course, then, the United Kingdom will present to the 
Council a draft convention laying down rules for surplus dis- 
posal and for the co-ordination of national price and production 
policies. This implies and requires a frontal attack on the in- 
herent difficulties of the international wheat trade. It will be 
of great value to have Britain with all her experience leading 
that attack. Britain carries many burdens—the burden of the 
last war, of current defense costs twice per capita those borne 
by western Europe, and the responsibilities of the Common- 
wealth and Empire, not least of colonial investment. These 
burdens go far to explain the vulnerability of her foreign trade 
and foreign exchange reserves position. They also help to ex- 
plain a certain impatience with her friends and a readiness to 
differ from them in a determination to stand on her own feet. 
It is a measure of the energy and resilience of British thinking 
that with so many greater subjects to consider the Government 
is prepared to take up the basic problems of wheat. 


This British initiative could also prove an opportunity to 
bring to an end the divergence on wheat policies between Britain 
and Canada. This has been more than a divergence about 
prices, about the amount of a particular price. If it had been 
no more than this then forty-four other I.W.A. importing 
countries would also be differing from Canada. The issue goes 
deeper, and involves conflicting interpretations of wheat market- 
ing history since the war, of the operation of the pricing system 
particularly in surplus conditions, and deeper still of the economic 
principles underlying wheat marketing and pricing. It is cryptic 
but not far-fetched to suggest that this last difference is be- 
tween the approach of Keynes® and the approach of nineteenth 
century economists to the economics of the behaviour of com- 


5. Keynes, J. M. “The Policy of Government Storage of Food-stuffs and 


Raw Materials.” Economic Journal, September, 1938. 
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modity markets and prices. This is not the difference between 
state and private enterprise; it is rather in respect of wheat 
the difference between Keynsian economics and a Keynsian 
private enterprise economy on the one hand and nineteenth 
century economics and private enterprise on the other. The 
British private trade, at least, is seeking in wheat a restoration 
of the sort of world market which existed before 1929 or 1914 
and which Liverpool led. 

The divergence then is not modest and it is all to the good 
that Britain will take the lead in a thorough examination of the 
specific, inherent difficulties characteristic of wheat. This 
examination, whatever its results, will at least lead to the re- 
sumption of frank policy discussions between Britain and Canada. 
These, except for commercial transactions, largely ceased in the 
last three years; the Anglo-Canadian committee of senior offi- 
cials, for example, meeting alternately in London and Ottawa, 
has not had wheat, the largest item in Anglo-Canadian trade, 
on its agenda. It is high time, then, that Britain and Canada 
renewed their old intimacy and understanding and raised wheat 
from the sole level of trade to its no less significant level as 
the major economic force supporting the east-west direction of 
Canada’s national structure and its oceanic connection with Great 
Britain. 











NATIONALISM IN THE ATOMIC AGE 
Richard A. Preston* 


T is becoming accepted as a truism that man’s advance in the 
| scientine world has so far outdistanced his competence in the 

sphere of social organization that it presents a threat to the 
continuation of civilization and even of human existence. This 
year, when a revolution in the tactics of Soviet diplomacy neces- 
sitates a re-appraisal of our own attitudes and policies, the 
CIIA appropriately devoted its twenty-third annual study con- 
ference! to a study of what is surely the fundamental problem 
of social and political organization today, namely the continued 
existence of nationalism and the nation-state in the atomic age. 
Nationalism and the nation-state made possible, in the course 
of three or four centuries, the material, scientific, and cultural 
achievements of our own time. The Round Tables at the Con- 
ference were set the task of finding out whether these political 
concepts have outlived their usefulness, what signs of change 
are apparent in them, and how they can be accommodated to the 
circumstances of the modern world. 

The present signs of an easing of the Cold War have been 
accompanied by an intensification of that rising tide of colonial 
unrest which followed World War II. While Soviet Communism 
is not in every case involved, it invariably stands to gain. In 
Cyprus and in Algeria, in Aden and in Singapore, colonial peoples 
are on the march. But newly established states like Indonesia 
and Burma appear to be having difficulty in maintaining their 
stability and integrity. In unarmed Iceland there is a wave of 
unrest against participation in NATO. The Soviet policy of 
smiles has raised the possibility that a relaxation of tension 
might lead to the loosening of the NATO military alliance; and 
the three ‘‘Wise Men” are examining the possibility of bolstering 
it in non-military spheres. Soviet competition in the task of 
extending aid to underdeveloped countries in Africa and Asia, 
has set plans on foot to attempt to co-ordinate the various 
western schemes of aid. The UN, which for a while competed 
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with other multinational agencies in both the political and the 
economic fields, seems about to be given a new lease of life. 
In Europe functionalism has once more come to the fore as a 
means of achieving European unity and integration which only 
yesterday appeared a dead issue. 

What do all these things mean? Can we observe in them 
any major trend in the evolution of international political in- 
stitutions? And how will any such trend react upon these 
same contemporary problems? These are questions upon which 
the three round tables had much to say that was useful and 
suggestive, though not conclusive or definitive. This brief re- 
port, based on attendance at one of the tables and on the reports 
of three able rapporteurs, must necessarily fail to reach any 
agreed answer, for none was sought or produced. The three 
tables, although using the same agenda, at times followed dif- 
ferent paths, emphasized different aspects, and in some cases 
leaned toward different conclusions on particular points. At 
each table there were many clashes of opinion which could not 
be resolved. 

Nevertheless, by putting together a few of the opinions ex- 
pressed, some greater understanding of these difficult problems 
may be achieved. 

While nationalism was never clearly defined there was gen- 
eral agreement that it has its origins in race, language, geo- 
graphy, history, and (in some cases) religion, and that it is 
strengthened by a state of mind created by what some speakers 
called a “myth” or “a mysticism” but which others preferred 
to regard as areality. It was noted that racialism is a declining 
factor in nationalism and that there is an increasing tendency 
for nationalism to be associated with existing political units 
which may be multi-racial and/or multi-linguistic. 

Two tables attempted to distinguish between positive and 
negative nationalism. The former was described as a construc- 
tive urge for internal cohesion accompanied (said some members) 
by a striving for democratic autonomy and freedom and by 
resistance to oppression. Nationalism of this kind was generally 
regarded as a good thing. Negative nationalism, is inclined to 
aggression and expansion, is stimulated by undue fear of political 
and cultural domination, is suspicious of international co-opera- 
tion, and is, therefore, a destructive force. It was, however, 
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agreed that both kinds of nationalism can be found together and 
that the difference between them is not always clear and distinct. 

One table heard that nationalism, though still a great emo- 
tional powerhouse, is less and less suited to the needs of western 
society; but another was told that it is still a necessary force 
and one that is growing and will continue to grow. Nationalism, 
it was said, must come first before a real internationalism can 
be developed. <A rider was added by one member that a man 
may have more than one loyalty. 

The agenda provided for the discussion of nationalism in 
three separate areas, Europe, Africa-Asia, and North America. 
It was noted that the problem of nationalism today is not the 
same in these continents. On the whole it was believed that 
the nationalism of Europe and of Canada tends to be predomi- 
nantly of the positive type (though, so it was said, most Germans 
still mischievously persist in looking at international problems 
only in the light of German interests); while the nationalism 
of Asia and Africa is both positive and negative. The nation- 
alism of the United States was not overtly classified; but it is 
probable that one or two members suspected it of including 
elements of negativism. 

European nationalism was said by some members to be in- 
creasing, and by others to be declining. Two or three speakers 
said that nationalism is declining among young people and 
women. World War II was said to have been, paradoxically, a 
watershed in European nationalism. And a further paradox 
was advanced by some members who believed that nationalism is 
both growing and declining at the same time. This apparent 
contradiction is possible because a deep sense of national feeling 
can be developed by a greater appreciation of old traditions and 
cultures, but secure and independent nations may at the same 
time show themselves willing to co-operate with their neigh- 
bours. 

The strongest forces which were said to be compelling a 
closer unity or integration are the defence problems created by 
new weapons (this was one of the few actual references to the 
atomic weapons of the atomic age) and the fact that few nations 
can now defend themselves or bear the cost of unilateral defence. 
It was also pointed out that no nation can now resort to aggres- 
sion on its own account. Furthermore, pressure from the East 
is uniting Western Europe; and one member wished that Joseph 
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Stalin had lived, or had been allowed to live, for another twenty 
years to aid in this good work. 

A second major force seen to be working for unity is the 
necessity for economic co-operation within Europe in order to 
be able to compete with the great continental economies of 
Russia and the U.S.A. in the quest for markets in the less 
developed areas of Asia and Africa. Some saw signs of hope- 
fulness in the progress since Benelux was formed; but other 
members were sceptical. International cartels were said to 
have been prewar signs of the dawn of economic unity; but it 
was also pointed out that internationalists are very prone to 
demand protection, even against their own associated business 
partners abroad. A reference to the possibility of a customs 
union of Western European nations within fifteen years as a 
step towards the achievement of unity by the “functional” 
method was seconded by references to the continued strength of 
the Coal and Steel Community and to plans for Euratom. 

With regard to the effect of culture in Western Europe, most 
speakers regarded it as only a divisive force and little was said 
about common cultural interests. 

A third important need compelling Europe to political and 
economic unity was found by some speakers who said that 
Europe must unite in order to balance the other two great 
power blocs of the world, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R.. (This thought 
might have been extended to include Asian power blocs of the 
future). Other speakers, however, feel that while Europeans 
would prefer a European integration, North Americans would 
rather it reached across the Atlantic. 

All tables began their discussion of African and Asian 
nationalism by remarking that this was a vast subject upon 
which it was hard to generalize. Nationalism is a much newer 
force in Asia and Africa but springs from the same kind of 
roots: race, colour, religion, geography, history, etc. It was 
pointed out, however, that in Asia nationalism rarely has strong 
indigenous intellectual roots. Its ideologies are usually exported 
from Western European liberal thought. The struggles of 
Afro-Asian peoples for independence have greatly emphasized 
the political side of their nationalism. Hence the development 
of what some, but by no means all, speakers regarded as a nega- 
tive trend in Afro-Asian nationalism. This is the result of anti- 
colonialism (or anti-westernism or anti-Europeanism). The 
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legacy of colonialism was discussed as both good and bad. It 
has had an important psychological effect. The quest for free- 
dom and independence is the most powerful force working in 
Asia and Africa and, even where premature, must be taken 
seriously. One panel indicated that there are basic difficulties 
in deciding the moment when independence should occur. Objec- 
tion was taken to a statement that it could be “granted.” Some 
thought it could only be won. And who is to make the decision 
of the correct moment? Who to decide whether a unit is suf- 
ficiently viable to merit independence? It was generally agreed 
that this decision may not be made by an international body. 

One speaker saw a tendency on the part of newly freed states 
to fail to face the realities of the international situation because 
of their preoccupation with the problems of their own new 
nationalism and he asked whether these views and attitudes will 
change with experience. Another suggested that present 
viability of a colonial unit is not absolutely essential for its 
independence because these countries will, like those of Europe, 
eventually work out their problems of economic sufficiency by 
co-operation. 

It was said that what was called the “economic envy” of 
higher standards of living in Europe and, perhaps even more, of 
those of Europeans in the areas themselves, is a major factor in 
Afro-Asian nationalist movements. For many speakers, of 
course, this “economic envy” was actually a constructive force, 
seeking to raise standards of living by the achievement of free- 
dom. The important point was made that it is impossible for 
an imperial regime to cope adequately with problems of social 
welfare, because it can not compel the necessary taxation and 
re-allocation of wealth. Hence the freeing of colonies is neces- 
sary for social well being. At the same time it was admitted 
that colonial peoples often lack leaders and that therefore a 
deterioration of the standards of administration usually accom- 
panies the throwing off of the imperial yoke. 

One peculiar feature of Afro-Asian nationalism is that at times 
various national groups appear to co-operate instead of compete. 
This is, of course, the result of their common content of anti- 
colonialism and is not likely to be permanent. Internal groups 
like the Karens in Burma, the inhabitants of New Guinea in the 
Indonesian Republic, and the Pathans in Pakistan, sometimes 
seek to overthrow the yoke imposed by new states. One speaker 
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suggested that these would be absorbed and also spoke of the 
possibility of a Kenya nationalism embracing European, Indian 
and Negro. Another and very significant feature of Asia and 
Africa is that there is still much illiteracy and also much localism. 
Nationalism has often touched only a small percentage of the 
peoples and the remainder have little knowledge of the world 
beyond the walls of their village. On the other hand mass 
media of communication, especially radio, is often instrumental 
in building up loyalty to a great national leader like Mao-Tse- 
Tung among peasants who have never heard of other world 
leaders. 

The poverty of these peoples is, of course, a great weakness 
of their national movements and one which exposes them to 
communist influence which can prey upon their necessity and 
sometimes offer a more vigorous policy. The conferees took 
the need for aid to underdeveloped countries for granted and 
do not appear to have discussed the magnitude of the problem. 
It was seen that a major problem was the discovery of a means 
of providing aid without reawaking the old bogey of imperialism. 
One suggestion was that Asian and African peoples must come 
to realize that they can only attract capital by paying a higher 
interest rate. Other speakers discussed the question of uni- 
lateral as opposed to international control of schemes of capital 
aid and technical assistance and there was general agreement 
on the necessity for international operation. Hopes were ex- 
pressed for the development of SUNFED. At least one table 
talked about competition with Russian plans to aid under- 
developed countries. It was said that Russian schemes had the 
disadvantage of offering only “frozen roubles.” Russian plans 
should be encouraged if only to teach the difficulty of dealing 
with the Russians. On the other hand it was suggested that 
Soviet economic methods might have more appeal to countries 
with a dire need and not yet far removed from autocratic rule, 
whether indigenous or imperial. 

With regard to North America, speakers held divergent views 
about the reasons for the continued division of North America. 
There was general agreement that the basis of Canadian nation- 
ality as against the United States is adherence to British parlia- 
mentary institutions, to a different species of politician, to a 
stress on diversity rather than on the “melting pot,” to an evolu- 
tionary as opposed to a revolutionary background, and to an in- 
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creasing consciousness of “being Canadian.” But there was 
considerable difference of opinion about the relative importance 
of these factors. 

As for Canadian-American relations, many speakers empha- 
sized the extent of mutual co-operation without infringement 
upon national distinctiveness, sovereignty, or interests; but some 
said it was difficult for a small power to influence a large one. 
With regard to the foundation of policies, one speaker said that 
Canada of necessity had “instincts” rather than “initiatives” 
and reminded the group about Canada’s fence-sitting on the im- 
portant question of the recognition of Red China. 

Some speakers deplored serious infringement upon Canadian 
interests. On the whole, however, the picture presented was 
one of a valuable mutual co-operation between neighbours but of 
a great need for Canada to be ever-vigilant so as to protect her 
national identity. 

With regard to national policies outside North America, there 
was much discussion about the possibility that NATO might now 
disintegrate, and about whether it should be bolstered by non- 
military elements. One speaker felt strongly that NATO should 
not embark upon non-military schemes which should be left to 
the present UN and associated agencies. He believed that 
NATO would endure as a military alliance. Others felt that 
something more than military ties were needed. It was sug- 
gested by one commentator at the end of the discussions that 
insufficient attention had been given to the question of the crisis 
in NATO which had been described at one table as an attempt 
to create a family of nations without any infringement of the 
individual nations’ sovereignties. 

Some general but divergent conclusions about the impact of 
the atomic age upon the nation-state were advanced. It was 
said that a treaty can not lead to a partial surrender of sover- 
eignty which is indivisible. This orthodox view was challenged 
by some who said we need a new concept of sovereignty. An- 
other said we should speak of a “pooling” of sovereignty instead 
of a “surrender” of sovereignty. Dr. Shotwell, guest speaker 
at the Annual Dinner, called for a new international political 
organism not unlike the Commonwealth of Nations. He said 
that this could not be a federation which was too close a concept. 
“Commonwealth” was probably unacceptable on the continent 
because of its British associations. He proposed “community.” 
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The general conclusion which can be drawn from the round table 
discussion would agree with him that a new sort of political 
organism is needed. A “community” would not infringe the 
internal sovereignty of a state but would govern its external 
relations. It would not be a world sovereign state—which could 
only be achieved by conquest. It would preserve the present 
concept of independent sovereign states but would maintain peace 
through ordinary diplomatic channels, and through international 
agencies. The great change which has taken place in the nature 
of the relations between sovereign states since 1939 has already 
moved far in that direction. What is not yet clear is whether 
there will be regional “communities” of this kind first before the 
eventual creation of a world “‘ccommunity.” 
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A LOOK AT ITALIAN DEMOCRACY IN 1956 


Massimo Salvadori* 


led to the proclamation of the Italian Republic, and the 

last King, Humbert II, left the country to take up residence 
at a pleasant resort near Lisbon. On the same day elections for 
a constituent assembly took place. Nearly two fifths of the votes 
went to marxist parties (the Communist Party and a Socialist 
Party dominated then, as in 1919, by fellow travelling “massi- 
malisti”) which saw in the Soviet Union and in the people’s 
democracies then being set up in Eastern Europe, the example 
to be followed. Over one third of the votes went to the Christian 
Democratic Party in which coexisted those who had been the 
followers of the democratic priest Don Sturzo since 1919, and 
had opposed the fascist dictatorship, and the many “clericali”! 
who had once supported fascism and whose sympathies in 1946 
went to the repressive and restrictive practices of the Portugese 
and several Latin American republics. Among those who voted 
for the National Bloc and similar groupings could be found 
both sincere liberals and liberal-conservatives and also many 
who hoped for a return of an authoritarian monarchy. 

The monarchy, however, did not come back and Italy did not 
become a marxist or a clerical republic. Instead, it joined the 
great family of countries finding their inspiration in the liberal 
democratic tradition which has triumphed on both sides of the 
North Atlantic ocean. Italy’s constitution, approved in 1948, 
is based on the liberal principles of the autonomy and respon- 
sibility of the individual, of the state being subservient to the 
citizens and not vice versa, of liberty within the law, of the 
diffusion of power within the nation. The first and second 
Presidents of the Republic, De Nicola and Einaudi, were among 


Tet years have gone by since the plebiscite of June 2, 1946, 


*Professor of History at Smith College and at Bennington College. 
Professor Salvadori has had an active political, administrative, 
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opposition to Italian fascism between 1929 and 1932 and spent a year 
in prison because of his political activities. During the Second World 
War he served in the British army in North Africa. He has written 
widely on political and economic subjects. His writings include The 
Rise of Modern Communism, 1952. 
1. In Italy the term “clericale” is applied to those who think in terms 
of traditional authoritarianism, of Church and State working to- 
gether to suppress all opposition, heresy or deviation. 
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the most prominent Liberals of the country; the third, Gronchi, 
is a Catholic who has never deviated from a rigid loyalty to the 
principles of liberal democracy. Until 1953 the Prime Minister 
was De Gasperi, once Don Sturzo’s right hand man, whose 
liberalism had never been doubted before, during, or after 
fascism; he governed with a coalition in which his own Christian 
Democrats worked in agreement with Liberals, Republicans and 
Social Democrats (the followers of Cavour, Mazzini and the great 
humanitarian socialists of two generations ago, who all recog- 
nize in liberty the foundation on which the state must be built). 

It is easy, especially for intellectuals accustomed to criti- 
cizing, to look pessimisticly at the dark side of things. In recent 
months there have been noisy demonstrations on the part of 
small neo-fascist groups; agitation among workers and agri- 
cultural laborers in southern Italy has at times led to bloodshed; 
in spite of Russian somersaults (or maybe thanks to them) the 
Communists—with the largest party outside the states they 
control—are, numerically, nearly as strong as they were in 1946; 
since the general elections of June, 1953, the parliamentarian 
majority has been precarious and the coalition cabinet, headed 
by the liberal-minded Catholic Segni, has survived a few critical 
moments, thanks to the aid not of his own Christian Democratic 
party but of the opposition. Unemployment is still a very grave 
problem; possibly as much as one fourth of the population 
(eleven million people) is undernourished; there is abject poverty 
in many sections of the South; the textile and connected in- 
dustries, with over one million employees, are going through a 
severe depression; state bureaucracy is inflated and the officials 
are underpaid; there are sad instances of religious intolerance... 
The list could be continued (but in which country could one not 
fill pages and pages with a list of grievances and criticisms?). 
There undoubtedly is frustration and bitterness in large sections 
of the Italian intelligentsia, today as yesterday, since the up- 
heavals of the French Revolution, the dominant element in 
Italian life. There is an expectation of better times which does 
not seem to materialize. Tourists find kindness and smiles— 
but there is also a good deal of suffering among the masses of 
the people. All this is true; but taking a broad and objective 
view of things, and comparing the present to the past, the 
development of the last ten years can be a source of pride for 
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Italians, the present situation can justify optimism and con- 
fidence. 

Since 1946, many rocks have threatened the Italian ship of 
state. Many feared a resurgence of fascism. It has not taken 
place. There had been many sincere fascists in Italy: the war, 
and the civil war fought during two years, opened the eyes of 
some; others kept their illusions. But the MSI, the neo-fascist 
party, in which fascists have gathered their forces, has remained 
a very minor element in Italian life; it has neither soul nor mind; 
its bombastic utterances sound hollow; it is disrupted by internal 
dissensions. The municipal elections at the end of May showed 
that it is losing ground. Fascism in Italy is dead even if in- 
dividual fascists remain, and time is against them. They belong 
to the generations born before 1914; when an old fascist dies, 
he is not replaced by a younger one; for the young people, who 
are now reaching maturity fascism is history. It is not part of 
an experience they have shared. The same applies to Italian 
monarchists, a dwindling group of people attached to a past 
which had its glorious moments, which lost its soul when the 
crown became the support on which the blackshirts and their 
Duce rested; the royalist idea, with its pomp, parades and titles, 
still has a certain appeal for those who once formed the privi- 
leged classes, and for illiterate laborers—but that is all. The 
house of Savoy has as much chance of returning to Rome as the 
Bourbons have of returning to Naples. Politically, monarchists 
are split, one section co-operating with the neo-fascists, the 
other section trying to find its niche in the constitutionalism of 
the Italian republic. 

There was a second threat to Italian liberties: marxist author- 
itarianism. In 1948 a great effort had been made by the Com- 
munists (19 per cent. of the vote in 1946) and by the Socialists 
(21 per cent. of the vote in 1946) to win a majority in Parlia- 
ment. Their confidence then was extreme, they were sure of 
victory. But two things happened: a split in the Socialist Party 
and a coalition of anti-marxist forces. Italian socialism, an 
important element in the life of the country, is less homogeneous 
than foreign observers believe: it is moved by two main ideas, 
collectivism and democracy; various factions exist, according 
to the relative importance given to one or the other idea. At 
one extreme are those who are willing to renounce democracy 
if the triumph of collectivism requires it; at the other extreme 
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are those who are willing to renounce collectivism if the survival 
of democracy requires it, and are satisfied with a mixed economy 
and social security; there are socialists who want democracy 
within their party only; others who stress democratic liberties 
for all citizens and not just for themselves. Factional strife 
within the Socialist Party is intense. The alliance with the 
Communists has led to the formation of several anti-communist 
socialist groups of which the most important is now the Social 
Democratic Party. The Popular Front bid of 1948 failed: it 
was evidence of the political maturity of a large section of the 
Italian electorate. 

Ties between the majority Socialist Party led by Nenni, and 
the Communist Party are less close now than they were a few 
months ago. Soviet destalinization is having a considerable im- 
pact on Italian communist intellectuals. Hundreds of thousands 
of people who voted communist in 1953, have now voted socialist; 
many people who voted socialist in 1953, have now voted social 
democratic. Social democratic leaders are trying to swing as 
many as possible of the socialists to the field of political 
liberalism. Taken together, there are as many Communists, 
Socialists and Social Democrats today as there were ten years 
ago, but they are more moderate; among the extremists reign 
the confusion which is their greatest obstacle to action. 

The third threat (or what many felt was a threat to the 
liberal democratic republic) met with the opposition of a major- 
ity of Italian votes in 1953. The Christian Democratic Party 
is no more homogeneous than the Socialist Party: it has a 
common core of religious (catholicism) and political (anti-revo- 
lutionism) belief, but it has an extreme rightist wing ready to 
co-operate with monarchists and neo-fascists, an extreme leftist 
wing of Christian socialists (or even of Christian communists) ; 
it includes everything from reaction to radicalism. Taking ad- 
vantage of De Gasperi’s popularity, the clerical wing of the 
Christian Democratic Party made a bid for the control of Parlia- 
ment in 1953. It failed, and since then democrats (now led by 
Prime Minister Segni) have strengthened their position in the 
party, rejecting the alliance with rightist authoritarian groups, 
looking instead for the co-operation of what is known in Italy as 
“laici’- Liberals, Republicans and Social Democrats, all of them 
opposed to the clericals’ traditional aim of subordinating the 
state to the church. 
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These have been real successes for Italian democracy. As 
had happened in France after the war with Prussia, a minority 
had taken the initiative in setting up a republic based on free- 
dom; as in France in the seventies, the minority has become 
amajority. If it comes to a choice between democratic liberties 
and despotism—any kind of despotism—the republic can count 
not only on the majority of those who support the present coali- 
tion but on many socialists, who find it necessary now to co- 
operate with the Communists but whose animus is far from 
the intolerance and the dogmatism which, more than economic 
programmes, make communism and liberty incompatible. 

Not less important have been the achievements in the 
economic field. Considering the destruction caused by the wars 
(including the Ethiopian campaign and the intervention in Spain, 
Italy was at war nearly ten years), the civil war and the in- 
vasions of the Germans and Allies, the recovery of the country 
has been quite astounding (economic losses due to the war have 
been estimated at about ten billion dollars). No one in his right 
mind would have thought in May, 1945, that within five years 
Italy would make good the losses of the previous years, with 
agriculture and industry back where they had been in 1938; 
that by the end of 1955 agricultural production would be one 
third larger than in 1938 and industrial production nearly two 
thirds larger, that a new merchant navy would replace the ships 
sunk during the war, that motor vehicles (not so much of course 
the car as the modest Vespa and Lambretta) would revolutionize 
the lives of millions of families. It was partly achieved through 
American aid (to the tune of over three billion dollars) but 
mostly through Italian hard work and ingenuity. 

In 1955, wheat production reached 9.5 million tons—a long 
way from the 2.5 million tons Italy produced when the country 
was unified, or the five million tons of forty years ago. The 
increase was not limited to wheat, it affected other staples and 
industrial crops. It was not the result of more land brought 
under cultivation (low land, marshes and mountain areas sus- 
ceptible of cultivation account for only a few hundred square 
miles), but of more intensive production, of capital and labour 
invested in agriculture. In many parts of Italy the farmer now 
gets two crops instead of one, and he is as busy in the winter 
as in the other seasons. 
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In industry, the most startling success has been achieved in 
the fields of chemicals and electricity, where production is more 
than double what it was in 1938; next come the mechanical and 
food industries. Industry is doing its best to tackle the un- 
employment problem: in 1955 the net increase in the labour 
force was 140,000 units, new jobs filled were about 250,000. In 
1955 industrial production increased 9 per cent. over 1954, and 
22 per cent. of the national income was being invested in pro- 
ductive activities (a ratio close to that of the Soviet Union, and 
considerably larger than that of the United States). The results 
were the outcome of a wise combination of private initiative and 
governmental stimulus. On the governmental side, one must re- 
member the name of Ezio Vannoni, who died of overwork at the 
beginning of this year, the author of financial reforms and 
economic plans carried out by the coalition cabinets of the last 
few years. For Vannoni, as for Rossi and other influential 
economists, economic freedom is not the traditional laissez-faire 
of the classical school, but a conscious effort to develop the 
economy within the framework of laws which make it free. 

Italian mineral resources have always been known to be 
scanty. The loss of Julian Venetia made Italy even poorer 
as far as minerals were concerned. Through the dogged in- 
sistence of Mattei (a distinguished Resistance leader), efforts 
were continued to find the oil, which geologists stated might be 
present in various parts of Italy. Today Italy produces about 
seventy thousand tons of oil and there is the certainty of large, 
abundant oil fields. Their exploitation will give a strong im- 
petus to Italian industry and it is hoped that it will free the 
country from the heavy expenses of having to import fuel. 

In 1955 Italy’s gross national income was more than twenty 
billion dollars: a modest figure compared to that of the United 
States, modest also in relation to the Canadian income if one 
considers that there are three times as many Italians as Cana- 
dians. But it is a large figure contrasted with those of other 
Mediterranean countries, to Italy’s limited resources and to the 
situation existing in previous years. 

A higher level of political maturity and economic expansion 
are not the only favourable elements in Italy’s balance sheet. 
There is also a considerable resurgence of intellectual activity. 
Under fascism there had been stagnation; since fascism there 
has been a revolution. Foreigners are acquainted with Italian 
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films and literature; actually the awakening has affected all 
fields, philosophy and science as well as literature and the arts. 
Italian universities are no longer the dormant institutions they 
used to be; the profusion of reviews and magazines (many of 
course short-lived) is an index of minds at work. The circula- 
tion of printed matter indicates that culture is no longer the 
privilege of a few, but is becoming, as it should be, the birth- 
right of the many. 

If all this is correct—readers will ask—why the bitterness 
and the frustration, why the tension and the influence of com- 
munism? Statisticians can say that there has been improvement. 
But it takes a long time, sometimes a very long time, for the 
improvement to be felt by the individual. What count are the 
reactions of individuals, not what applies to a collectivity. An 
increase in the industrial worker’s monthly earnings from sixty 
to seventy dollars is the sign of economic progress, but the 
worker probably feels as poor with seventy dollars as he did 
with sixty. 

In Italy, as in so much of the world, there is a population 
problem. The birthrate has declined, being today around 18 
per thousand, but the deathrate has declined even more, to less 
than 10 per thousand with the result that the rate of increase 
is nearly as great today as it was fifty years ago. The popula- 
tion is augmenting by about four hundred thousand every year. 
In time, the problem will find a solution, the deathrate increasing 
with the changing age structure of the population, and the 
birthrate declining. In the meanwhile the problem remains and 
will be there for several decades. Emigration helps, but 
limitedly. Every year there is a considerable seasonal migra- 
tion towards Switzerland, France, Belgium, etc.; there is migra- 
tion overseas chiefly to Commonwealth and Latin American 
countries, but not the large exodus which would make a real 
difference. 

Two internal developments maintain the strength of com- 
munist influence. More young people are being educated than 
before; not all of them reach in their intellectual development 
the level of critical thinking at which the idea of liberty can 
be grasped. Many remain at the half-way level characterized 
by dogmatic, i.e. authoritarian thinking; thirty years ago this 
intelligentsia, this mass of semi-educated individuals formed the 
core of fascism, today they form the core of Italian communism. 
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(It is a temporary phenomenon but an effort must be made to 
prevent it from becoming permanent—as it would be if the 
pseudo-intellectuals who form the backbone of the Communist 
Party were able to seize power). The second internal develop- 
ment concerns the working classes, particularly today the south- 
ern peasantry. There is not more poverty but there is a greater 
awareness of poverty; this leads to revolt and the simplest act 
of revolt today is to join the Communist Party. It happened 
once in northern Italy, until experience and reflection taught the 
northern workers that integral collectivism is no more of a 
solution than fascist corporativism. The communists have been 
losing ground for some time in the Po valley; one day they will 
start losing ground in the south, but not until they have made 
further gains. There is nothing exceptional in the Italian com- 
munist phenomenon; it will be curbed; but democrats need to 
be firm and patient, cautious and clear-minded—as, on the whole, 
they have been during the last ten years. 

The Church is another element of tension which needs to be 
mentioned. The collapse of liberalism in 1922 meant the weak- 
ening of the many forces which, originating in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, had grown outside the framework of 
political and intellectual Catholicism. What others lost, the 
Church gained; without making a bid for power the clergy is 
considerably more influential today than it was thirty or sixty 
years ago. Many give their support to the Communist Party 
or are willing to co-operate with it, not because it is communism 
but because it represents the strongest force checking the in- 
fluence of the clergy. 

These are some of the problems: Cassandrae have plenty 
to weep about. But unless there is an international upheaval, 
the Cassandrae will be proved wrong. The founders of the 
Italian republic, the men who had opposed fascism during twenty 
years of darkness, and who led the Resistance, did a good job 
between 1943 and 1946; they and their successors have made 
good progress in the last decade. There is no reason why 
progress should not continue with Italy’s remaining a staunch 
member of the community of Atlantic nations and contributing 
to the survival of the free way of life based on moderation, 
tolerance and mutual respect. 











EGYPT UNDER NASSER 
F. R. C. Bagley* 


HORTLY before their military regime’s fourth anniversary, 
S Egyptians were to go twice to the polls; on June 23 to ap- 

prove a new constitution and on July 7 to vote for a President 
of the Republic. 

Four years ago, the two political forces which had dominated 
Egypt since 1922—the Palace and the Wafd party—were morally 
bankrupt. Each was discredited by corruption which has far 
exceeded conventional limits and seriously injured the country’s 
interests. Though some fairly advanced social legislation had 
been passed, neither side was prepared to carry out fundamental 
reforms; and both represented mainly the westernized upper 
and upper middle classes. Meanwhile, the peasants and the 
urban workers and clerks had been experiencing a protracted 
decline in their living standards caused by inflation and the 
Malthusian pressure of a 3 per cent. annual population increase. 
Educated Egyptians suffered from a chronic inferiority complex 
vis-a-vis their former British rulers and the West generally; 
and competitive demagoguery, culminating in the unilateral re- 
pudiation of the 1936 treaty, had led to an impasse in relations 
with Britain. The army had been disastrously and humiliatingly 
beaten by the Israelis—a defeat largely due to poor Egyptian 
diplomacy and strategy, but partly to corruption in the Palace 
and ultimately to Western (and to a lesser extent Soviet) support 
of Zionism. 

These circumstances had favoured the rise of the Moslem 
Brotherhood, which promised social justice in an “Islamic state.” 
Large concentrations of wealth would be abolished, along with 
wine-drinking and usury (including banking and bond-financ- 
ing); and social security would be provided by a revival of 
the Koranic alms-tax. Use would be made of foreign technology, 
but other foreign influences and ideas would be eliminated. 
The Brotherhood did not shrink from political assassination, 
and its founder, Hasan al-Banna’, was himself assassinated in 
1948. Though prohibited by successive governments, it spread 
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wider and deeper than any previous movement. While com- 
munism (likewise prohibited) remained an alien ideology with 
little influence except on a few intellectuals and trade unions, 
the Brotherhood spoke to the masses in a language which they 
understood, that of their religion, and attained a membership 
of over five hundred thousand. 

The seizure of power by a clandestine group of “Liberal” 
army officers thus probably saved Egypt from an extreme anti- 
Western revulsion. It is true that one of the group, Colonel 
Anwar al-Sadat, had been a member of the Moslem Brotherhood, 
and that the leader, Colonel Gamal Abdel Nasser, had been 
interested in the Brotherhood’s plan to send volunteers to the 
Palestine front in 1948; but the “Liberal” officers were not in- 
terested in the “Islamic state.”” They desired not only to sweep 
away injustice, corruption and foreign “occupation,” but also to 
modernize, that is westernize, Egypt and make her strong. 

The coup d’état of July 23, 1952, came very suddenly when 
King Farouk threatened action against the group after the 
blackballing of a royal candidate for the chairmanship of the 
Officers’ Club. In his pamphlet The Philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion published last year, Colonel Nasser relates: “I thought 
that we were only the pioneers and would soon be followed by 
the solid masses marching towards the goal. After July 23, I 
was shocked by the reality. We needed discipline but found 
chaos; unity but found dissension; action but found nothing 
except surrender and idleness.” Of the goal itself, he writes: 


“We all dream of Egypt strong and free ... We cannot go 
back to the tenth century. Can we ignore that there is an Arab 
circle surrounding us, that our history has been linked with it 
and its interests are linked with ours? ... that there is a con- 
tinent of Africa wherein rages the most violent struggle between 
white colonizers and black natives for possession of its inex- 
haustible resources? . . . that there is a Muslim world to which 
we are tied by bonds not only of religious faith but of historical 
fact? I recall Pirandello . . . and always imagine that there is 
(for Egypt) in this region a réle wandering aimlessly in search of 
a hero.” 


The coup d’état was undoubtedly welcomed by most Egyp- 
tians. Conservative opposition was easily brushed aside, and a 
communist strike-leader was executed. The new rulers intended 
to restore constitutional life as soon as the parties purged them- 
selves of corruption; but this was found to be extensive, and 
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the Wafd, in particular, would not disavow its incriminated 
leaders. The Moslem Brotherhood had a member in the cabinet 
as Minister of Waqfs (religious endowments), but wanted to set 
the course of the régime’s legislation; and it was opposed on 
principle to compromise with Britain or collaboration with the 
West. Fear that a revival of party politics might threaten the 
work of the revolution by reviving corruption, reaction or dema- 
goguery thus led the military junta to keep control for a pro- 
longed “transitional period.” On December 9, 1952, the 1923 
constitution was abrogated; on January 16, 1953, political parties 
were dissolved; on June 18, 1953, a Republic was proclaimed; and 
on January 14, 1954, the Moslem Brotherhood was also dissolved. 
Meanwhile, numerous ex-ministers and other notables had been 
heavily sentenced for corruption and similar offences. 

After enacting its initial reforms, the régime had to set about 
the difficult tasks of implementing them and of increasing 
Egyptian efficiency and productivity. To mobilize popular sup- 
port, a Liberation Rally was formed and use was made of the 
trade unions; but this evidently appeared insufficient to General 
Naguib, the Palestine war hero who, though not one of the 
“Liberal” officers, had been made President and Prime Minister. 
On February 25, 1954, he resigned, but was reinstated two days 
later. He promised to restore the political parties and hold 
elections for a constituent assembly the following June, and 
ordered the release of political leaders including Hudaybi of the 
Moslem Brotherhood. The Revolution Command Council an- 
nounced its confirmation of these promises; but on March 29, 
trade union mobs, unhindered by the police, demonstrated against 
restoration of the “corrupt” parties, and the Council announced 
that the “transitional period” would continue till January, 1956. 
Student demonstrations in favour of a constituent assembly 
were put down by the police, and on April 18, Colonel Nasser 
became Prime Minister. On October 26 he narrowly escaped 
assassination by a member of the Moslem Brotherhood, which 
objected to his agreement with Britain on the future of the Suez 
Canal base. On November 15, General Naguib was dismissed 
and Colonel Nasser became President also, an eminent author, 
Lutfi al-Sayyid, having refused the post. In all quarters, cri- 
ticism of the régime reached its height around this time. Events 
in Palestine, however, subsequently reunited public opinion be- 
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hind Colonel Nasser. In recent months, many of the politicians, 
including Hudaybi, have been released. 

Rumour has it that a commission of jurists appointed to 
draw up a constitution produced a draft for a parliamentary 
republic on the best democratic lines, but that this was rejected 
and the text suppressed. The new constitution published on 
January 16 last provides for a single elected assembly and a 
President with a six-year term, who will have power to initiate 
and veto legislation and submit disputed matters to a referendum. 
The President will be nominated in the first instance by the 
Revolution Command Council, but thereafter by the Assembly, 
and the nomination will be subject to confirmation by plebiscite. 
Voting will be obligatory for male citizens: there has been an 
outcry from the strong Egyptian feminist group against the 
constitution’s silence on women’s political rights. Freedom of 
association, speech, publication and religious belief, and the in- 
violability of the judiciary, are proclaimed; but it is also stated 
that previous laws and decrees remain in force and that the 
constitutional provisions are subject to the regulations laid down 
in the (existing) law. The candidates on June 23 will certainly 
all be sponsored by the Liberation Rally (now renamed National 
Union), and the only President in view is Colonel Nasser. This 
does not necessarily mean that the constitution is a sham. It 
has probably been designed to provide the legal apparatus for 
a return to free parliamentarianism as and when the régime 
thinks fit, and to facilitate consultation with the public mean- 
while. 

Such consultation is much needed. Many of the ablest and 
best-trained men were inevitably associated with the old régime, 
and either no use or insufficient use is being made of their talents. 
The press, which before 1939 was of high quality, continues to 
deteriorate under censorship. The former flow of stimulating 
if provocative books on controversial subjects has ceased. Ful- 
filment of the goals of the revolution will require money, hard 
work and sacrifice on an unprecedented scale over a generation. 
These will not be forthcoming without political stability; but 
neither can they be fully elicited without clear understanding 
and constructive discussion, and such discussion cannot be had 
without a risk of destructive criticism. Inside the junta itself, 
differences of opinion have frequently been apparent. Though 
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no strong demand for greater political liberty is yet discernible, 
it will arise in time. 

The greatest achievement of the régime is probably its 
success in infusing a new energy and sense of purpose into 
many Egyptians. All observers remark on the general smarten- 
ing up and the prompt completion of long delayed public works. 

The most important single measure has been the land re- 
distribution under the decree of September 9, 1952. This, and 
the concomitant abolition of titles, have underpinned the transfer 
of power from the landowners to the lower middle class to 
which Colonel Nasser, a son of a post office clerk, belongs. 
Estates of over two hundred feddans (203.8 acres, a large 
holding in Egyptian conditions), or three hundred feddans if 
the owner has children, are being expropriated at about half 
the previous market value and distributed to the cultivators in 
lots of not more than five, or less than two feddans (the minimum 
for a family’s subsistence). The price is the same as that 
given to the former owner, plus 15 per cent. for expenses, and 
is repayable over thirty years at 3 per cent. interest. The 
redistribution is slated for completion in 1957; at the end of 
1955 about 250,000 feddans had been redistributed. The area 
affected (including former royal estates) is about six hundred 
thousand feddans or 10 per cent. of the present cultivated area, 
and the number of beneficiaries will be about 150,000; existing 
holdings of less than five feddans amount to 2,500,000. The 
scope of the redistribution has thus been strictly limited, 
probably because the régime felt unable to assume a larger 
financial commitment. Another important measure has been 
the abolition of private waqfs (trusts), which consisted mostly 
of agricultural land and were almost invariably mismanaged. 
Progress has been made with the introduction of rural co- 
operatives for peasants holding five feddans or less; 160 out of 
the four hundred projected were in operation by the end of 
1955. Some criticism is heard of their authoritarian character 
under town-trained managers. The same criticism has been 
made of the “Liberation Province,” north-west of Cairo, where 
two hundred thousand feddans are to be irrigated by wells and 
a canal, and another four hundred thousand if the Aswan High 
Dam is built; twenty-five thousand are now under cultivation in 
5 feddan lots being sold to the cultivators on easy terms, and 
model villages, health centres and co-operatives have been built 
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to set an example for other areas—an example perhaps too per- 
fect, and too regimented, to be relevant elsewhere. 

In public health, one of Egypt’s gravest problems, the re- 
gime’s achievements have received high praise. Real head- 
way has been made against bilharzia, ankylostomiasis and tra- 
choma, and in the laying of piped water to the villages. Many 
new hospitals, including special hospitals for tuberculosis, cancer 
and mental diseases, and also rural clinics have been built. A 
Permanent Council of Social Services plans and supervises these 
efforts and those which are being made to improve child wel- 
fare, agricultural methods, village handicrafts, adult literacy, 
etc. The Council has begun to establish combined social centres 
called “Collective Units,” of which there are to be one per 
150,000 inhabitants. In 1955, thirteen were functioning. An 
American observer has described them as “extravagantly 
lavish.” 

In education, progress has been made against illiteracy, 
which amounted to 80 per cent. in 1952, through the expansion 
of teacher training, the chief limiting factor. Two new uni- 
versities have been set up, one of them at Assiut in Upper 
Egypt, and entrance qualifications have been raised; but as 
there are fifty thousand university students (including five 
thousand women), white collar unemployment and under-employ- 
ment remain high. Interference by, and exploitation of, the 
students in politics have been ruthlessly suppressed. There 
are also twenty-nine thousand students of theology and religious 
law—a number which, though including some foreigners, seems 
far in excess of the country’s needs. Special efforts are being 
made to promote technical and scientific education, but more 
drastic action is probably needed. 

To improve efficiency and initiative, and reduce numbers and 
costs, in Egypt’s vast bureaucracy, a Civil Service Commission 
has been set up with United Nations technical advice; the pro- 
gress made is said, however, to be disappointing. In December, 
1955, jurisdiction over cases of personal status was transferred 
from the religious authorities to the civil courts, but the religious 
law of the parties will still be applied. 

In its early days in 1952, the regime permitted the forma- 
tion of nation-wide trade union federations, and membership has 
increased from one hundred and fifty thousand to five hundred 
thousand. Though the unions are somewhat regimented, an 
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improvement is reported in the condition and morale of the in- 
dustrial workers. 

In the economic field, the regime aims above all at greater 
self-sufficiency, which is equated with freedom and strength. 
Long staple cotton, the country’s vital export, is particularly 
liable to price fluctuations; its long-term prospects are secure, 
but, on account of competition from man-made fibres and the 
chronic United States price-supported surplus, not particularly 
encouraging. It nevertheless gives a higher cash yield per 
feddan than other crops. Prices declined steadily from the 
1950-51 boom till last November, since when they have risen by 
25 per cent., partly as a result of increased communist purchases 
which in the 1954-55 season amounted to 872,000 out of 5,500,000 
cantars (of 99 lbs.). The regime seeks greater agricultural 
diversification; in the case of fruit and dairy products, this is 
economically sound, but not so in the case of cereals except, per- 
haps, rice. Cotton, however, has not been neglected. The dis- 
astrous and corruptly managed price support scheme of the 
former Wafdist government was successfully liquidated and full 
freedom has been restored to the Alexandria futures market. 

The cotton situation has faced the regime’s Finance Ministers 
—Dr. Imari till April, 1954 and then Dr. Kaysuni—with a diffi- 
cult task, which they have handled skilfully and so far success- 
fully. Early attempts to fix prices by police methods were 
soon abandoned. Rents of dwellings built before 1953 have, 
however, been frozen. Wages and salaries have risen only 
slightly, while the cost of living has remained steady. Fears of 
inflation were aroused when a development loan was floated last 
fall against the opinion of the National Bank, whose board was 
dismissed. These fears have proved unjustified, though the 
regime’s developmental plans certainly carry with them an in- 
flationary potential. Public finance has been aided by a non- 
recurrent item, the proceeds of confiscated assets of the former 
royal family (said to be worth £E 75,000,000). The visible ad- 
verse trade deficit, which reached a maximum in 1951, was 
successfully reduced, but rose again in 1955. It is offset by 
invisible credit items, including United States aid ($40,000,000 
for development and $29,000,000 for technical co-operation in 
1954-55), releases of blocked sterling and, until recently, British 
army expenditure. Confidence in the currency has so far been 
well maintained. 
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The regime emphasizes industrialization as an _ essential 
means to the goal of a strong and free Egypt. It was hoped 
that the land redistribution would divert Egyptian private in- 
vestment into industry, and in August, 1952, and February, 1953, 
former discriminatory laws against foreign enterprises were 
repealed in the hope of attracting capital from abroad. But 
neither the internal nor the international climates have been 
very encouraging to private investment in Egypt. Propaganda 
against the “feudal” landowners has tended to reflect against 
capitalists generally, especially as several industrial leaders were 
convicted of corruption and tax-evasion; and the bureaucracy has 
had difficulty in changing its former attitude to foreign firms. 
While an urban building boom has absorbed much of the avail- 
able private capital, industrial developments have been promoted 
mainly by the state (which acts through a National Production 
Council and various financial bodies) or by already established 
private but state-backed groups, particularly the Banque Misr. 
Existing foreign concerns, particularly the oil companies, have 
maintained or expanded their activities; but with a few excep- 
tions such as the Hilton hotel in Cairo and the concessions to 
independent American oil groups to explore the Western desert, 
new foreign ventures have not materialized. 

Of the new state or parastatal enterprises, some are of great 
importance, like the fertilizer factories at Suez and Aswan (the 
latter to be powered seasonally from the existing dam). Doubts 
are expressed, however, about the economic soundness of the 
iron and steel works now being erected at Helwan near Cairo; 
the ore is to be carried by rail over five hundred miles from near 
Aswan and the coke imported by sea and rail from Europe. 
220,000 tons of rails, sheets and structural steel will be pro- 
duced, but the main purpose is probably military. The regime 
has built factories capable of producing light arms and ammuni- 
tion, bombs, explosives and parachutes and of assembling air- 
craft and building fuselages. Heavy arms and ammunition 
factories are being constructed. In February, 1956, Egypt ac- 
cepted a Soviet offer of an experimental nuclear reactor. 

Both the morale and the efficiency of the armed forces have 
unquestionably been improved. The bulk of the equipment and 
the basic training methods are still British. The foreign in- 
structors and experts engaged by the regime for the forces 

and arms factories were at first mainly German. Since last 
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September, armaments from the Soviet block have been added, 
and Egyptian personnel are being trained in Poland. The in- 
creasing diversity of equipment and training may well cause 
difficulty. 

The desire for self-sufficiency enters into the regime’s atti- 
tude to the Nile problem. At present, 60 per cent. of the Nile 
waters are used for irrigation in Egypt, 5 per cent. in the Sudan 
and 35 per cent. lost. The régime has dropped the “century 
storage” plan recommended by the leading foreign expert, Mr. 
J. E. Hurst, which would regulate and increase the average flow 
over the seasons and years. The main works under this plan 
would be outside Egypt and involve six other governments. 
They would include dams to raise the levels of Lake Victoria 
(now completed) and Lakes Albert and Tana, and a diversion 
canal to eliminate evaporation loss in the South Sudanese 
marshes, whose primitive inhabitants would have to be provided 
for. Instead, Colonel Nasser has come out in favour of the 
Aswan High Dam scheme. This would reduce the water table 
in Upper Egypt, provide 7,500,000 k.w.h. of electricty and make 
perennial the electricity supply from the present dam for the 
Aswan nitrate factory. It would irrigate 1,300,000 additional 
feddans (the present cultivated area being six million feddans) 
and give perennial instead of seasonal irrigation to seven hundred 
thousand feddans. With “century storage,” it was hoped to 
irrigate 2,500,000 additional feddans. The electricity would be 
needed mainly at Cairo and Alexandria, and transmission costs 
would be three times the cost of the current at Aswan; but the 
price would still, it is claimed, be low enough to benefit Egyptian 
industry. The evaporation loss, however, would be very high. 
The cost of the High Dam and hydro-electric works is now put 
at ££200,000,000 and the time for its completion at eighteen to 
twenty-three years. Soviet Russia has spoken of lending 
$200,000,000, but the Egyptian Government has shown preference 
for a United States offer to grant $56,000,000 and a British offer 
to release $14,000,000 from blocked sterling balances. The re- 
maining finance is to be provided by borrowing internally and 
from the International Bank, which is prepared to lend 
$200,000,000 and is now satisfied as to the Egyptian Government’s 
ability to prevent inflation.1 Further steps await agreement 


1. This was written before the recent visit to Egypt by Soviet Foreign 


Minister, Dmitri Shepilov. 
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with the Sudan, sixty thousand of whose inhabitants would be 
displaced by flooding. The Sudan is using the whole of its 
present water quota and cannot undertake new irrigation works 
without an increased quota, which “century storage” would 
make possible. 

The regime’s goals in foreign affairs have been defined by 
Colonel Nasser and quoted above. Freedom from British con- 
trol was achieved by two agreements. That on the future of 
the Sudan, signed on February 12, 1953, realistically abandoned 
the former Egyptian claim to sovereignty and provided for 
Sudanese self-determination. In spite of mutual Egyptian and 
British distrust, the agreement was implemented as far as was 
practicable, and on January 1, 1956, the Sudan became in- 
dependent under a government which had at first been pro- 
Egyptian but now appears not very friendly to either party. If 
Egypt had shown more understanding of the Sudan’s particular 
identity and problems, especially in regard to the Nile waters, 
a closer association, which could benefit both countries, might 
have resulted. 

The agreement of October 15, 1954, on the Suez Canal base 
provided for total evacuation of the British forces (which was 
completed last April), for maintenance of the base by civilian 
British contractors and for its reactivation within seven years in 
the event of aggression by Russia against any Arab League state 
or Turkey. The Egyptians wanted only the Arab states to be 
included, but gave in over the inclusion of Turkey and got their 
way over the exclusion of Persia. The agreement, as mentioned, 
nearly cost Colonel Nasser his life. 

As the most populous and advanced Arab state, it is natural 
that Egypt should play a leading role in the Arab “circle”; the 
new constitution declares that Egypt forms part of the “great 
Arab nation.” Colonel Nasser, however, like his predecessors, 
seems to think that Egypt alone of the Arab states may play 
such a role. Iraq’s alliance with Turkey was consistent with 
Egypt’s Suez agreement; but Egypt spared no effort to prevent 
its signature (which took place on February 24, 1955) and still 
more strongly denounced its enlargement into the Baghdad Pact. 
Meanwhile, tension in Palestine and North Africa had intensified 
the feeling against special ties with Britain and the United 
States, which appear as supporters of Israel and France, or with 
Turkey, which maintains relations with Israel. Arab anxieties 
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had already been excited by Israel’s policy of retaliating against 
infiltration by massive army raids, beginning with the raid on 
Kibyah in Jordan on October 14, 1953. The raid of February 28, 
1955, on the hitherto quiet Gaza strip came, however, as a shock 
to the Egyptians. It brought home to them their continued 
military weakness relative to Israel. Like other Arabs, they 
attribute their defeat in 1948 partly to their having been unfairly 
kept short of arms; and they view the Anglo-Franco-American 
Declaration of May, 1950, against a Middle Eastern arms race in 
this light. Even after the Suez agreement, Britain, the normal 
supplier, refused on the ground of the Tripartite Declaration to 
meet Egypt’s requests for increased deliveries of arms, and so 
did the United States. It is thus not surprising that Colonel 
Nasser last August accepted Soviet Russia’s offer to exchange 
arms from her satellites against surplus Egyptian cotton. 

On North Africa, all the Arab states feel almost as strongly 
as on Palestine. The Moroccan, Tunisian and Algerian ‘“Libera- 
tion Committees” in Cairo are sponsored by the Arab League. 
It is, however, the Egyptian government which has supplied them, 
probably, with advice, funds and arms, and helped to organize the 
tribal revolts in northern Morocco and southern Tunisia and the 
rebellion in Algeria. It can be argued that after years of failure 
to win equality of political and economic rights by peaceful 
means, force alone has now brought Morocco and Tunisia close 
to independence and given hope to the Algerian Moslems. Toa 
foreign observer, however, Sultan Muhammad bin Yusuf of 
Morocco and Premier Habib Abu Raquibah (Bourguiba) of 
Tunisia seem as good patriots as the extreme nationalists Allal 
al-Fasi and Salah bin Yusuf whom Cairo is backing; while the 
breakdown of tribal security seems likely to cause prolonged 
difficulty to these newly independent countries. As regards 
Algeria, there is no sign in Cairo of any thought of compromise 
or recognition of the fact that even moderate French opinion 
cannot ignore the position of the one million European residents. 

Colonel Nasser’s government has also, since before the Soviet 
arms deal, been carrying on a campaign against the remnants of 
British influence in the Arab world and in support of Saudi and 
Yemeni designs on the Persian Gulf and Aden Protectorate prin- 
cipalities. Propaganda is also being addressed to the African 
“circle’—against British policies in Somaliland and Zanzibar 
(which have not been beyond criticism) and in favour of the 
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Mau Mau in Kenya. The defence pacts concluded with Syria and 
Saudi Arabia last December and with the Yemen last April are 
partly intended to give effect to the Arab desire for joint defence 
against Israel; but they are also directed against Britain and 
Iraq. Following Egypt, Syria is now receiving, and the Yemen 
has been offered, Soviet arms. Special attention has been paid 
to Jordan, the Arab state with most cause for anxiety in 
Palestine. The Jordanian refusal to join the Baghdad Pact and 
General Glubb’s dismissal must be accounted Egyptian successes; 
but Jordan has not been willing to sacrifice her links with Britain 
and Iraq for exclusive dependence on Egypt. On May 7 last she 
agreed to co-ordinate her defensive measures in Palestine with 
those of Egypt, and she is now negotiating a similar agreement 
with Iraq. 

These anti-Western activities have been undertaken on 
Egyptian initiative, but conform well with the purposes of 
Russia. Colonel Nasser’s policy is neutralism; he made this clear 
at Bandung in April, 1955, in his exchange of visits with Mr. 
Nehru and Marshal Tito and by his support for India against 
Moslem Pakistan. The West has no right to complain of 
Egyptian neutrality, but it has a right to react against Egyptian 
hostility; and the Moslem nations on Russia’s flank may well 
feel aggrieved at Egypt’s failure to stand by them. 

The West must, however, face the prospect of Egypt’s becom- 
ing a greater power in world affairs, as and when the reforms 
and developmental plans of the Nasser regime bear fruit. These 
reforms and plans deserve Western sympathy, and should receive 
Western aid provided that there is objective discussion of its 
use and provided that the Egyptian government desists from 
attacks on vital Western interests. The Western powers should 
think carefully what these are, and recognize that the Egyptians 
and the other Arabs have vital interests too. 

Foreign aid, though important, will be a secondary factor in 
Egypt’s renaissance. The main factor will be Egyptian initia- 
tive and hard work. The military regime has evoked these 
qualities to an unprecedented extent, and it is to be hoped that 
the new approach towards constitutionalism will sustain them 
and give them further impetus. 


Montreal, May, 1956. 
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OUTLOOK FOR CANADIAN PRIVATE CAPITAL 


IN ASIA 
P. D. Berrington* 


“Too little and too late’ has been the only recent serious 
objection to the West’s pattern of economic aid to the under- 
developed countries of Asia. Doubts of economic imperialism 
were expressed in the early stages, notably at the inception of 
the Colombo Plan. Despite such sentiments as “... the pre- 
dominant motive has come to be the use of economic assistance 
as a weapon of foreign policy,” 1 the evident success and prac- 
tical idealism of the Plan has won widespread support, broaden- 
ing its initially exclusively Commonwealth character to cover 
nine other participants including the United States and Japan. 
As the late Mr. Senanayake (one-time Prime Minister of Ceylon) 
put it “Asia’s fundamental problem is economic, not political.” 
While the opportunities for Canadian capital in the domestic 
economy are well known and have never been greater, there is 
far less interest in the possibilities of investment in Asia, despite 
a widely publicized government contribution to the Colombo 
Plan of $128.4 million over a period of five years. 

The rapid development of the Canadian economy during and 
after the war has not appreciably changed the pattern of trade 
from the traditionally satisfactory European and United States 
markets. Even the latest figures show exports to the Pacific- 
Asian area (including India and Pakistan) as about 6 per cent. 
and imports about 5 per cent. of the total. Thus, while the 
Canadian role changed fundamentally from a hewer of wood to 
a producer of capital goods, such was the speed of transforma- 
tion and ease of marketing that the potential in the Pacific was 
not recognized and, indeed, is likely to remain unrecognized until 
present traditional markets become unable to absorb production. 
Even before the Communist seizure of China caused a virtual 
closure of her markets, Canadian trade each way, was only 





*At present representative in western Canada of Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation of San Francisco, the author was a district officer 
in the Indian Police in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province from 1939 to 1947. He was a member of the CIIA’s Van- 
couver branch study group on Canadian Interests in the Pacific. 


1. R. G. Neale, Australian Interests and Attitudes towards Economic 
Assistance to Asia. 
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about 1 per cent. of the total. Yet the estimated population of 
China in 1950 was 483,870,000. No figures for national income 
are available owing to the chaotic state of the country’s finances 
at that time but compare India, population (1951 census) 
356,891,624 and national income Rs.87,300 or about $18,580 
million. The sum total of national income, 1949, for Burma, 
Ceylon, China, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand 
and Japan is estimated at $38,725 million. These figures for 
national income are rising and are due in part to the pump- 
priming of the Colombo Plan and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. They have received new 
impetus as a result of the recent formation of the Bank’s 
affiliate—the International Finance Corporation. While Gray’s 
Report on Point Four says “... it must be frankly recognized 
that private investment cannot be expected to solve the problem 
of financing development alone,” this type of aid, forming the 
vast bulk of current investment in low-income countries, must 
ideally be regarded essentially as such pump-priming for assump- 
tion, at a later date, of the initiative by private capital. It isa 
sometimes unpalatable fact that a healthy economy is heavily 
dependent on indigenous capital formation and not, as some 
appear to believe, on external aid. That this is the corner stone 
of a healthy industrial economy was demonstrated by Japan, 
which, prior to 1930, formed capital at the very high saving rate 
of 12 to 17 per cent. of national income. It is significant that the 
figure for per capita income in 1949 for Japan, $U.S. 100, ap- 
proaches double that of the next highest, India, with $U.S. 57. 
Such a market is at once an opportunity and a challenge. The 
financial rewards of developing it make exciting food for thought 
but, in addition, the very development would create vigorous 
economies which, for the seeds of communism, would offer in- 
fertile soil. The challenge is one of overcoming the prejudices 
and protectionism of neo-nationalism. The study of these preju- 
dices and ways of surmounting them could pay handsome divid- 
ends. 

As the American pattern of direct private capital investment 
abroad is more likely to resemble the Canadian than any other, 
it is notable that, during the period 1947-49 inclusive, 78 per 
cent. of the total went to underdeveloped countries but that over 
90 per cent. of this was in petroleum production, (even in 1954 
this figure was 40 per cent. in spite of the antics of Mossadegh 
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in Persia). This follows the basic pattern of all private capital 
investment in low-income countries. It has been confined, almost 
exclusively, to the extractive industries for export to the home 
market and not to manufacture for the domestic (low-income) 
markets. The total value of American overseas investments at 
the end of 1954 was about $17.7 billion divided equally between 
underdeveloped and high-income (developed) countries. In the 
underdeveloped group, 59 per cent. was invested in extractive 
industries, mostly for export, while in the high-income countries 
the same figure is shown for manufacturing and distribution, 
mostly for the domestic market. Even in Canada 59 per cent. 
of all mining, smelting and petroleum industries is foreign 
owned. The inducement to invest in manufacturing industries 
in low-income countries has always been understandably weak 
owing to the small domestic market. With very few exceptions, 
a healthy domestic market is a fundamental necessity for a new 
manufacturing industry. Even in extractive industries the 
current flow of investment is small owing to the weakening effect 
of two destructive wars on the purchasing power of Western 
Europe for overseas raw materials and, to some extent also, the 
partial replacement of raw materials by synthetics, notably in 
nitrates, raw silk and natural rubber. Other raw materials are 
threatened. After the first flush of nationalism, as some govern- 
ments in underdeveloped areas are realizing, foreign capital is 
not to be despised just because it works for the export market. 
Immediately following independence, the acquisition of any 
foreign business by Indian interests was hailed as a victory but 
the Government of India is now more cautious about sanctioning 
such sales. National revenue from taxes, employment of domes- 
tic labour, utilization of local raw materials and re-investment of 
profits are some of the obvious benefits. Less readily appreciated 
are the skills imparted to labour and the establishment of public 
utilities—electricity plants, water systems and sometimes trans- 
port, built as a necessary part of the plant. The remarkable 
scope and extent of British overseas rail investments in the 
sixty years prior to 1914, accounting for an average 7 per cent. 
of annual national investment, opened up countries like the 
United States, Argentina, Australia and Canada for general 
development. It has been said that Canada even owes her 
present geographical pattern to her two railways. It could be 
argued that an oil pipe-line is not of much use for anything but 
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the rapid transport of oil from, say, Bahrein to Haifa (though 
even here there is a maintenance road along its entire length) 
but a railway, while serving the industry for which it was built, 
also fosters the growth of secondary industries and facilitates the 
marketing of agricultural produce and other primary production 
and manufactures. 

In recent years “the large preponderance of investment which 
has taken place under the aegis of Government” ? has been so 
marked as to lead some largely to exclude the practical feasi- 
bility of investment by private capital. While this remark was 
made about colonial Africa, it applies equally well in nationalist 
Asia. Governmental projects in India, for instance, in 1950 
covering 2-10 years were estimated at $13,600 million about 
half of which was foreign exchange. The new Indian Five Year 
Plan anticipates the need for $1,500 million over the five years. 
This was true of Japan even in 1930 when loans to Government 
accounted for 75 per cent. of foreign investment leaving only 
25 per cent. directly invested by private capital. In the same 
year direct business investments in China were 80 per cent. of 
the total, mostly in export industries nearly all of which has 
since been lost. The lack of stable government in China at that 
time compared with the progressive Japanese, sharply focuses 
the natural tendency of loan capital to flow through its own 
responsible governments rather than directly into private ven- 
tures but it is a tendency that would be deplorable if it resulted 
in a near cessation of private effort. The editors of Fortune 
(October, 1955) speaking of Europe put it well when they say 


“What is important is that profits be big enough and attractive 
enough to induce a continuous growth of capital overseas, which in 
turn raises the productivity of other nations and helps them earn 
their own way. This they are currently doing. The era of big 
Government handouts is drawing to a close. The normal forces of 
capitalism are taking over.” 


In 1950 a select committee of experts studying the develop- 
ment of low-income countries stated “... we would be failing in 
our duty if we did not indicate that, in our opinion, the transfer 
of capital that is required to raise rapidly the living standards 
of underdeveloped countries is far beyond what is currently 





2. S. Herbert Frankel, Capital Investment in Africa. London, 1938. 
Pp. 169 and 214. 
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envisaged.” > For South Central Asia they estimated that a 
capital investment of $4,120 million was required to raise na- 
tional income by 2 per cent. per capita per annum—a figure 
which they held to be normal for newly industrialized countries. 
The new Indian Five Year Plan announced on February 9 aims 
at 5 per cent. per annum. On the same basis for the Far East, 
excluding Japan, their figure was $6,876 million. They followed 
this estimate with the remark that “These amounts are large but 
they are not beyond the capacity of the developed countries to 
provide.” In the face of these figures, the funds available to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, to the 
Colombo Plan administration and to the International Finance 
Corporation ($100 million), leave a great deal of room for private 
funds. Owing, partly, to more liberal lending practices by banks 
and the extension of mortgage loans by insurance companies, 
these institutions have now replaced the individual as the chief 
suppliers of investment capital. They would seem to be the 
natural source for development funds but, in practice, U.S. laws 
governing insurance company investments will not permit the 
purchase even of foreign governments’ bonds to say nothing of 
shares in private venture. Practically all the private foreign 
investment now taking place is direct investment in undertak- 
ings which are effectively controlled in the capital exporting 
countries and the necessity of such control is an indication of 
the main deterrent to expatriate capital investment. Brazilian 
Traction, Light and Power Company hardly needs introduction 
as the biggest Canadian investment abroad. Nationalist rumb- 
lings initiated under the late President Vargas have not yet as- 
sumed grave proportions but fear of nationalization or restric- 
tions on repatriating capital and profits gives Brazilian’s share- 
holders an approximate 9 per cent. on their money compared to 
an average 6 per cent. for common stock. While these may be 
the main reasons for caution regarding overseas investment, 
there are others. The withdrawal of their assembly plants from 
Bombay by General Motors and Ford is a case in point. Their 
branches were not nationalized or expropriated but the arbitrary 
conditions of manufacture and quantities of production and sale 
imposed on them by the Government of India were so un- 
realistic as to render their continued operation unprofitable. It 


3. UN, Measures for the Economic Development of Underdeveloped 
Countries, 1951. 
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is said that the Americans did not make sufficient allowance for 
the ebullient nationalism and propensity to argue for argument’s 
sake of the Indian negotiators and that more patience might 
have resulted in a satisfactory compromise. Although that 
may be, only the nascent and erstwhile struggling Indian manu- 
facturers themselves appear to have benefitted. What is certain 
is that the Indian economy as a whole has lost the real benefits 
of skill and experience in assembly and service that departed 
with both companies. 

It is natural that, in countries where responsible national 
governments have been established in recent years, there should 
be a general assumption of control or outright purchase of pub- 
lic utilities and defence plants. In some all land is reserved to 
the state and may not be sold to foreign interests, which are 
likewise barred from operating mines for the export of ore. In 
India for example 


“. .. it should be clearly understood that fundamentally there 
is no welcome for any type of business other than producing and 
manufacturing ... The type of foreign business that is distinctly 
not welcome is first of all the ordinary trader, broker or dispenser 
of a service (such as advertising) . . . Manufacture, as opposed to 
trading, does not mean the mere assembly in India of manufactured 
parts, nor the importation of bulk manufactured goods, such as 
medicines, drugs, etc., to be bottled or packaged in India.” 4 


In its broad policy the attitude of the Government in India to 
foreign business appears to be reasonable, though in its anxiety 
for the welfare of new Indian industries and in order to placate 
labour (the next general election is this year) it is sometimes 
over-protective and imposes restrictions which prove to be un- 
realistic. The “Quit India” budget of 1955 is a general case in 
point where income taxes for foreigners were sharply raised and 
new taxes imposed, for instance, on passages home. These pro- 
posals were later modified. Incidentally, Labour has evolved a 
typically Indian and childishly humourous form of coercion in 
keeping employers in their offices until they agree to higher pay 
or a bigger bonus, though the humour might not be so apparent 
to the employer on the spot or even the investor at home. 
Nepotism and constant pressure to place their nationals in 
executive office seems to be general throughout Asian countries 





4. W. F. Rivers, “The Position of Foreign Business in India.” Pacific 
Affairs. March, 1955. 
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and the truism that foreign business must be as careful in 
selecting Asians for office as they are of their own nationals does 
not seem to carry the conviction one would expect. That these 
difficulties are not insuperable is demonstrated by the agree- 
ments arrived at by the Government of Pakistan with European 
and American companies for a paper-board mill at Nowshera, a 
paper mill at Karnafulli, a caustic soda-chlorine plant at Now- 
shera, a steel mill (Krupps) at Kalabagh, and rolling mills (Kop- 
pers, U.S.). No Canadian firms have yet, apparently, made any 
move in this direction though the construction of the cement 
plant at Daud Khel and the engineering of a $20 million, 55,000 
ton newsprint mill at Khulna (by Sandwell of Vancouver) may 
result in some long-term operation agreement by Canadian com- 
panies. Similar agreements have been concluded by the Govern- 
ment of India with U.S. interests (oil refineries), a German 
company (steel fabricating), French representatives for ship- 
building and the Swiss for rail-cars and drugs. Foreign busi- 
ness in Pakistan is, perhaps, in a less critical position than in 
India but that these two countries provide the best investment 
climate in the Pacific-Asian area (with the possible exception of 
Japan) cannot be doubted. If further evidence were needed, 
one has only to examine the sorry state of foreign business in 
Indochina, Indonesia and Burma. As far as one can generalize, 
the situation seems to be, reading Asian for Indian, that 


“If the foreign firm has some special manufacturing skills and 
practical knowledge to offer, if it is willing to work in collaboration 
with Indian capital and to promise employment of Indian adminis- 
trative as well as technical staff, if it takes care not to trespass on 
the preserves of vested interests, then it will find that it is welcome 
in India and can win a high place in Indian public esteem.” 5 


It came as a mild surprise to those who too easily assume that 
national rambunctiousness is a hallmark of Asian peoples that 
one section of the Canadian press last October ran a series of 
articles with an anti-imperialist—“Uncle Sam’s branch office” 
overtone that might well have emanated from Bombay or Cal- 
cutta. A New York magazine, Business Week, noting this sense 
of uneasiness, has called it our “chip-on-the-shoulder” attitude. 

In between international schemes of finance for low-income 
countries and direct capital investment by private business lies 
another, ingenious form of aid, peculiarly British in its con- 





5. Rivers, Pacific Affairs. March, 1956. 
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ception. The Overseas Resources Development Act, 1948, speci- 
fied that “In determining their policy ... the Corporation (Colo- 
nial Development Corporation) shall have particular regard to 
the interests of the inhabitants of the territory ...” While 
that stipulation may at first appear altogether too restrictive if 
applied to private capital, conditions in which foreign capital is 
permitted to operate in underdeveloped areas in practice restrict 
the investor in very much the same way. It is as a vehicle for 
the transfer of private capital to such areas that CDC is of 
interest here. 

In the past the Corporation has had a free choice of method 
in promoting projects. It could act as agent and consultant to 
a colonial government or enter into partnership with private 
firms; or associate as equal partners, or acquire a majority of 
the shares in an existing enterprise, or hold debentures. The 
new policy is to restrict this choice insisting that someone else, 
besides the Corporation, share the risk. There is one form of 
co-operation which the report did not cover and that is the 
invitation to a private company to manage a Corporation- 
financed venture as in the case of Steel Brothers & Company 
which was to manage British Guiana Timbers Ltd. The mana- 
gement agreement terminated in December, 1954, and Steels 
did not wish to renew the option, for reasons unexplained. At 
the end of 1951, there were fifty-three undertakings with a 
total capital sanctioned of over thirty-five million pounds. The 
Corporation must show an overall profit—it is not a philan- 
thropic society despite its paternal aspect. As constituted, the 
corporation appears to have as many disadvantages as ad- 
vantages when compared to private business and the answer to 
those who fear competition from it is that, to quote from the 
1951 report of the Corporation, “The Corporation was not set 
up to compete with private capital but to supplement it: it was 
obvious that there was not enough private capital for the 
colonial development jobs urgently required.” Pump-priming 
in other words and at considerable risk—more risk than private 
capital as a whole was prepared to take, that is, entirely by 
itself. Venture capital would have nothing to fear from such 
an institution. 

The political desirability of further economic development of 
the Pacific-Asian area seems to be generally recognized, though 
there are strong dissenters especially in the U.S. Govern- 
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ments have pursued the policy with some vigour using existing 
international machinery. Outside of this, the natural flow of 
business presents a very different picture. Despite huge popu- 
lations, purchasing power is currently low and political obstacles 
are difficult but, even so, the Europeans have made successful 
investments, established plants and traded goods. The com- 
plete lack of interest in the Asian market by Canadian private 
investors is in marked contrast and is not likely to change until 
that market offers returns better than are available in the cur- 
rently booming domestic economy. Oddly enough, in 1953, Cana- 
dians had $4,100,000,000 invested abroad, extremely little of it 
in Asia. It is noteworthy that even if the difficulties are dis- 
regarded, the profit motive is not yet there. The average rate 
of return on U.S. foreign investment in 1954 was about 13 per 
cent. compared to about 14 per cent. for all U.S. corporations. 
When the near-saturation point is reached in Canada, capital 
may look to the Pacific-Asian field for profitable investment. 
The Europeans have done so for some time and the Americans are 
increasingly doing so. It is obvious, however, that the satura- 
tion point in Canada has not yet been reached. 

In preparation for such an eventual flow of capital and to 
further current foreign policy, there are some points which 
bear closer scrutiny. There is the general fear, for example, 
among private investors, of nationalization, expropriation and 
governmental restrictions on the repatriation of profits and 
capital. In India the control of capital issues applies to all 
joint stock companies with a capital of over Rs. 500,000, or, in 
other words, to virtually all foreign enterprises. The “nationali- 
zation” of Anglo-Iranian Oil is the classic bogey but there are 
the huge losses sustained by British firms in China, by the 
French in Indochina, the Dutch in Indonesia and, somewhat 
earlier, the British owned railways in Mexico. With charac- 
teristic freshness of approach, the United States has concluded 
a series of treaties with some, though not all, countries in which 
there are substantial U.S. interests. They are designed to 
establish agreed formulae as a basis for equitable and mutually 
satisfactory solutions in case differences of opinion should arise. 
Most of these treaties are with South American republics. They 
could be adapted to conditions in Asia as instruments of policy 
designed not only to protect private investment but actively to 
foster and encourage it by arranging for the grant of tax con- 
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cessions in the initial stages, limiting the extent of governmental 
control as far as personnel is concerned and facilitating the free 
remittance abroad of all current earnings. Most important, per- 
haps, they could establish a “sell-out”? formula to ensure a fair 
return of original capital and ploughed-back profits in the event 
that the manufacturer or government concerned wished to 
terminate their agreement. 

Some consideration might be given to the exemption from 
double taxation of any profits earned abroad. Concessions al- 
ready exist but they still tend to place the overseas investor at 
a disadvantage. 

Restrictions on the free exchange of foreign currency are 
likely to be with us for some time. Even the most optimistic 
hesitate to forecast when they might be lifted. It is valueless, 
therefore, to consider possibilities of private investment in 
countries which might not have a steady balance of foreign ex- 
change available for repatriation of profits and capital. Of the 
suggestions which have been put forward for overcoming this, 
perhaps the one most promising of investigation is that the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development make 
the necessary currency available for a fee. The method used 
would presumably be somewhat similar to the triangular ar- 
rangements between the U.K., Australia and Canada whereby 
Canadian products were shipped to the dollar-shy United King- 
dom. 

Canadian Trade Commissioners are enviably placed for the 
early appreciation of good overseas investment possibilities. 
Reports on these could be put in précis form and circulated 
to provincial governments and to likely industries in the same 
way that trade enquiries and license manufacture opportunities 
(in Canada) are now disseminated by the Industrial Develop- 
ment Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
The Commissioners would be understandably reluctant to make 
any reports which might be construed as recommendations. 
Reports of existing economic situations, including tax informa- 
tion and political trends, would be invaluable and need imply 
no recommendation whatsoever. 

Let it be assumed that such a report from a British colony 
interested a Canadian manufacturer sufficiently to send his own 
survey panel and that the latter was enthusiastic about poten- 
tial development and a high rate of return but cautious about 
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tal the degree of risk involved and possible profit delays. The 
we | manufacturer would be in a dilemma from which his counter- 
— | part in the United Kingdom, using the facilities of the Colonial 
alr Development Corporation, need not suffer. <A similar organiza- 
nt | tion in Canada might serve very well to stimulate overseas in- 
to vestment, suitably adapted to Canadian conditions and broadened 
to include other than British colonial territories. 

ym A large-scale flow of private capital from Canada to the 
al- underdeveloped countries of the Pacific-Asian area may not be 
at just around the corner but conditions do exist for limited profit- 

able investment. As for the future, these large populations with 
ire constantly increasing per capita incomes are creating new oppor- 
tic tunities in vast markets of which we may soon wish to take ad- 
SS, vantage. There are ways and means of facilitating and stimu- 
in lating overseas investment. A further study of their feasibility 
X- and adaptibility in the light of conditions prevailing in Canada 
he could well result in a furtherance of foreign policy and quite 


unexpected rewards for the private investor. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS 
The Changing Scene in India* 


N Vuyyuru, which lies in the Kistna District of Andhra State, 
[re live in a flourishing area which is, perhaps, evenly represen- 

tative of the Indian nation as a whole. Here is an area where 
there are no projects aided by the Colombo Plan, Point Four, 
etc. Foreign aid is not particularly needed. Nor do we come 
under the Five Year Village Projects within many miles of 
where we live. Instead, the area offers a good example of what 
can be done in India under private enterprise and mutual co- 
operatives. What follows are a few notes written at random 
with the intention of giving a closer picture of what is cur- 
rently happening in this region of India. 

India goes on her own independent way towards national 
socialism in the development of the welfare state. The objec- 
tive of the socialist state remains unchallenged. It is admitted 
that there is still room for “the private sector” or old-fashioned 
capitalism. Many realize that they will not be able to get along 
without it but some are determined that this sector will diminish 
and state control increase. On the other hand, while the com- 
mercial community in India is not saying very much openly about 
the socialist state, they are neither altogether happy about it 
nor keeping entirely quiet. They have long known how to trim 
their sails to the changing winds, and what may happen is that 
more and more lip service will be paid to the ideals of the socialist 
state while the commercial community manages to keep its feet 
pretty well planted on old familiar ground. 

Some of the changes which have so far materialized are 
well known. For instance, insurance has been made a state- 
controlled monopoly. Foreign companies in India have gone 
the same way. It is true, however, that this act was not aimed 
so much at foreign companies as at badly managed indigenous 
companies that had been making fat dividends and twisting 
rather unscrupulously funds from one account to another. There 
has been a new Companies’ Act which came into force on April 1, 
1956, the effect of which is to transfer to the centre registration 
of all commercial enterprises (and registered societies) whereas 
this was formerly the right of the Provinces. Like all sueh 
registries, its danger lies in the powers that can be read into 





*The author, Rev. R. M. Bennett, is a Baptist missionary in Andhra 
State, India. He has been a first-hand observer of Indian affairs since 


1929. 
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the Act rather than what it apparently says. There is a news- 
paper registry, too, which has brought into line with the centre, 
certain powers formerly vested in the provinces, and in so doing 
has given a few teeth to the Act. Again the danger lies in the 
powers that could be assumed under the Act rather than its 
apparent application. But I doubt if any of these Acts as they 
stand are any worse than similar legislation in effect in many 
countries with a long democratic tradition. 

There is much talk about nationalization of all banks. Cer- 
tainly the old Imperial Bank has become the State Bank of India 
and there is the Reserve Bank of India of many years’ standing. 
But much of India’s banking is built on the very solid tradition of 
British banking firms, and in the larger cities, especially the 
ports it is these banks which control the accounts and through 
which most of India’s imports and exports pass. And yet up- 
country the indigenous banks, often out-croppings of age-old 
money-lending families, long skilled in trimming every penny, 
have too frequently controlled internal credit. The government 
does not want to damage the former, and yet must bring the 
latter into line. The more vocal people are all for governmental 
control of banks—the total result of which would be a distinct 
loss to India. 

We have seen a new price spiral. In some parts of India the 
basic grain at this time of the year is jawar, a sort of maize. 
This has gone up in price by 400 per cent... Rice also has spiralled 
and almoust doubled, which has the effect of halving the average 
man’s income. The prices have been controlled in some cities 
by the introduction of municipal grain shops. There is, how- 
ever, ample grain in the country, and shortage is not the reason 
for the spiral. In regard to commodities, most show signs of 
upward rise. For instance, luxury goods such as cameras, 
photo films, etc., have risen in price, due to marked increase of 
custom’s duties. Nor is the increase limited to luxury goods 
only. There is an increasing scarcity of non-Indian origin goods 
as the government whittles away at Import Licences, gradually 
eliminating anything foreign that might possibly be made in 
India (even though the quality is horrible). 

With all this, certainly in our part of the country, there is 
an outward semblance of prosperity everywhere. Industry seems 
to thrive. It is true that silk weavers in Bangalore have shut 
down, but they opened up again soon, and while hand-loom 
cottons face the battle of competition, this is a perennial battle 
and offers no immediate solution, although presenting a most 
excellent sounding board for politicians to demonstrate their 
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loyalty to something or other. Here in this small town we have 
a sugar factory. For side products it has distilled spirits, com- 
mercial alcohol, carbon dioxide gas, wax extraction, fertilisers, 
wall-board, etc., to say nothing of producing some of the best 
hard candy in India. The sugar season was longer this year 
than ever before, the price of sugar high and four dividends 
were declared and four times the workers shared in the profits. 
Our roads are blocked with masses of ox-carts rambling hither 
and yon under the control of undisciplined so-called drivers. Our 
roads are a mess. Often it takes me fifteen minutes to get 200 
yards. You might think we were in New York and not in back- 
ward India. Our main roads are few, but they are jammed with 
an ever increasing mass of motor traffic. Most of the vehicles 
are still trucks, of three to five ton capacity. Taking advantage 
of the government’s relaxation of duty on diesel oil, 90 per cent. 
of all trucks have had diesel engines (almost all Perkins) in- 
stalled. I rarely go out on the road without meeting some sort 
of accident, trucks overturned, buses smashed, cars banged up. 
Rules of the road are systematically, or at least consistently 
broken. Human casualties are rare, although increasing. In 
other words, the blessings of civilization are becoming more and 
more apparent. 

Iron ore is now being mined in this district on an increasing 
scale and transport is now almost exclusively diesel for handling 
this. Some new trucks of the ten-ton size are being used. 
Whether the roads can handle this or not is another matter and 
off-hand I would answer “not a hope.” The road-building, 
widening and maintenance programme seems to lag sadly. 
Along with the increase in trucks is the increase in tractors. 
There are some thirty or forty in this town alone. Every sort 
of person buys them now if they can possible afford to. Massey 
Harris, Cockshutt, McCormack-Deering Farmalls, Ford, Ferguson 
and Czech varieties ply about. The petrol pump opposite our 
place keeps busy all night long pouring diesel oil into tractors 
and trucks. Since the diesel trade is now firmly established, 
local governments feel freer to impose taxation on it and bring 
it more into line with petrol products. 

New projects and new bridges go into planning and then into 
production. The Uppateru, not fifty miles from here and for 
years our great local headache, is now bridged. There is a new 
scheme for raising the reserve waters of the Krishna River and 
with it is coming an all-weather road bridge. The absence of 
this has been keenly felt. Projects like the Tungabhadra, Hira- 
kaud and many more, also continue. Not too far from here is a 
new big scheme for raising the height of the Krishna River and 
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making more of the annual rainfall available for the nation. Of 
an average overall rainfall per year in India of 27 inches, less 
than 2 inches per year have been captured for irrigation, although 
India has more than eight times more irrigation than any other 
country in the world. In this delta area we could always count 
on seven months irrigation. Since last year we now have ten 
and could have twelve were it not for the fact that the P.W.D. 
demands the best part of two months for canal maintenance 
(and understandably so). 

While this picture is not even throughout India, and there 
are patches of shadow where the rate of progress lags lament- 
ably, and while it still remains true that India has a long way 
to go before she gets anywhere near the goal of industrial self- 
sufficiency, yet it is also true, especially to old-stagers, that the 
tempo has been speeded up terrifically. We still have masses of 
semi-educated unemployed youth, and often enough unemploy- 
able youth too. These will constitute an even greater threat in 
the future than they do now. A huge new refinery is being 
built at Vishakapatnam by Caltext and the government plans on 
building a factory there for diesel motors for marine usage. 
Vishakapatnam as a port seems to have a very bright future 
before it. 

The building of homes goes on apace. Co-operatives are is- 
suing more and more loans for house-building, and more and 
more homes are being built. Designs are totally cut away from 
the old ideas and really modern designing continues to be the 
rule rather than the exception. Rural electrification is very 
marked too. Literally hundreds of small towns and villages 
have electric supplies which they did not have even five years 
ago. Telephone schemes are being installed everywhere, as fast 
as new materials can be secured. Shortages of equipment seem 
to be a bottle neck and trained personnel noticeably absent. 
Maintenance of the lines is pathetic. The lines are constantly 
down. Farmers moving their high loads of straw across the 
dry fields tear down the telephone lines in half a dozen places 
in a night, and of course, they will not report the damage. I 
have been trying to speak to a fellow missionary in Madras for 
the past four days and cannot even get through the first eight- 
teen miles. 

The demand for education seems to be levelling off. The 
number of new high schools is more static, although there is a 
rash of new colleges. Standards are deplorably low, and the 
levelling down has been thought provoking. University gradu- 
ates seem to know a mass of nothing about anything and can- 
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not speak their own language or another either. High School 
teacher standards are very low indeed. 

Nationalism still is the predominating passion. Under it 
Hinduism has shown a marked resiliency in reviving and assum- 
ing new shapes, since it can claim historic and patriotic prece- 
dent, and incidentally is not worried very much about con- 
sistency. As a result India, despite the laws of the land in 
regard to religious neutrality, is a Hindu state to all intents and 
purposes. Religious functions are invariably opened by politi- 
cians and governors or judges, while political functions are in- 
variably started with Hindu prayers and ended with Hindu 
blessings. That this should be different in a land predominantly 
Hindu would be rather surprising, but it is a fact and one we 
should well bear in mind. 

Missions and missionaries are tolerated rather than welcomed. 
Non-Commonwealth missionaries find more and more of their 
visas cancelled, with no excuses given. Commonwealth mis- 
sionaries, apart from the inconvenience and irksomeness of the 
red-tape in getting their ‘no objection to return” certificates, 
and the insistence of some District Officials upon reminding 
such people repeatedly quite wrongly, that they are “foreigners,” 
we have had litttle indication of stricture. On the other hand, to 
my mind, the real issue in regard to missionaries does not lie in 
whether the government wants us here or is tolerating us tem- 
porarily, but as to whether we are justified in staying here much 
longer. I have just completed a two-week summer course for 
Christian laymen of the graduate level and was fortunate enough 
to get to help me several outstanding Christian laymen of deep 
conscientious purpose. One was a leading M.P. from Delhi, 
another was a former secretary of the Madras Government and 
known for his commonsense leadership in political and govern- 
mental affairs, another was retired District Engineer, etc. Their 
whole attitude was largely that for the sake of the Church in 
India the Indian Christian ought to be on his own. Not that 
they wanted the ties with other Christian communities of other 
countries cut, but that they firmly believed that the Church in 
India would not truly get under its own burden and handle its 
own affairs in the way it should as long as we have the mission- 
ary force here. This, they felt, was particularly true in matters 
of finance. Others felt that the missionary was fast becoming 
an embarrassment to the Indian Church in that the nation was 
really asking the Church in India how long they intended to 
stay dependent upon so much non-Indian personnel and funds. 
How could self-respect be maintained in India by the Christian 
Church if it remained so dependent upon outsiders? 
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And now for that hardy perennial, Indian Communism. As 
was expected, after their disastrous defeat in the Andhra elec- 
tions last year, where they had anticipated a very sizeable vic- 
tory—a defeat partially brought about by their own lack of 
unity towards the end of the campaign—the national party lost 
much ground. Divisions ran deep in spite of ardent denials. 
Certainly at the time of the visit of Messrs. Bulganin and 
Krushchev last year the Party was kept in the background and 
given scant courtesy—at least in public, and probably less in 
private. Nevertheless, when the new change of wind set in 
and Moscow orders became more apparent there was a new 
calling together of the faithful. In spite of denials, and the 
absolute secrecy imposed upon its members, it was evident that 
the internal strife still existed when the Communist Party met 
at Palghat. For several days there was no evidence of anything 
constructive, but gradually the doors were opened and a smiling, 
loving group of truly united communists emerged determined on 
following a new line of close co-operation with the Congress 
Government. Since the Congress Government is not embar- 
rassed in the least through a lack of an absolute majority the 
wooings of the Communist Party have not received any official 
welcome. Indeed the continued silence can only be interpreted 
as a firm and continued “‘brush-off.” Shortly after the announce- 
ment, new communist meetings were held in many villages and 
towns, but there was no great show of enthusiasm. Certainly in 
their attempts to explain to the individual villager that Stalin 
was a heretic and a pretty bad sort, they were met with a good 
deal of questioning, nor were their explanations received very 
well. In other words, the villager may be ignorant of some 
things, but he did not find the sudden change in political direc- 
tion of the Communist Party easy to digest and it is doubtful 
if the Communist Party has increased its grip on the villager 
through their U-turn slide. It seems to me that the Communist 
Party is getting its grip more and more on the educated and 
semi-educated youth of the country, on the school teachers of 
the high school level, and the unemployed youth. They have so 
little to offer to the nation that has not already been offered by 
Congress. 

In the meantime it is interesting to note Russia’s increased 
prestige in the country apart altogether from the Communist 
Party. Part of this is due to changes in Communist tactics, 
partly to a wider acceptance by the Indian people of the fact 
(or apparent fact) that Russia has entered the aid-to-Asia front 
and intends to put up more than words. Certainly her technical 
aid programme is getting much publicity, and every new sug- 
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gestion on their part gets headline publicity,—even in the more 
staid and venerable newspapers. Indeed, there is little evidence 
to indicate that the Indian people consider Russia anything more 
than a friendly nation intent on relieving their sufferings. And 
human memory, being what it is, lends plenty of assistance 
in this respect. 

Russian broadcasts make an interesting study. The tone is 
very different. The content of the messages much less pug- 
nacious. Britain is no longer pictured as the horrible imperialist 
ogre holding tight to colonial powers. Rather there are frequent 
references to the change of direction even in colonial powers 
which have for some years been revealing a new urge to grant 
independence to subject peoples. Not so much sympathy is 
shown to the U.S.A. but the tone is no longer as bombastic and 
the news bulletins distinctly less irritating. Broadcasts in 
regional languages also are obviously the work of real Indians, 
not of the synthetic variety. In regard to the music, there is 
also a radical change. The heavy martial type is giving way 
to classical music, with Beethoven, Chopin, Ravel, etc., finding 
equal status with the Russian composer of yesterday and to- 
day. Even jazz from the U.S.A. is finding a nominal place. 
That was almost unheard of. 

One might go on in this vein for a long time, but the above 
may give a picture of some of the factors at work in India to- 
day. Perhaps the most outstanding change in some respects, 
indicating the new mind in the land of India, is the changeover 
in (a) the monetary system, where the decimal will be used from 
1957 onwards, and (b) along with that the change to the 
numerical in weights and measures. Truly the old order changes 
giving place—if not to the new, at least to something different. 
What the final effects will be, however, is by no means apparent. 


Vuyyuru, India, May, 1956 R. M. BENNETT 
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Stix YEARS OF WAR (Vol. I: Official History of the Canadian Army 
in the Second World War). By Colonel C. P. Stacey. 1955. 
(Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. xiii, 629pp. $3.50) 


The present full-dress volume by the Director of the His- 
torical Section of the General Staff is the first of four to be 
published by the authority of the Minister of National Defence. 
The question arises whether a work produced from within a 
department of the government can meet the standards of critical 
scholarship or be much more than a technical manual for staff- 
officer and civil servant. By a wise dispensation in this case, the 
position has been safeguarded through a departmental disclaimer 
of responsibility for the author’s reading of the facts and for his 
inferences and opinions. If this portion of the official history 
may be taken as the criterion, Colonel Stacey can be said to have 
used both access to papers, Canadian, allied and enemy, and 
liberty of interpretation, with the highest degree of public and 
scientific responsibility. He has also succeeded in writing a 
book of absorbing interest to everyone who is in any way con- 
cerned about the second of the two most important episodes in 
Canadian history. For students of international affairs he pro- 
vides some of the structural requirements for their thinking. 

The narrative of this introductory volume, complete in itself, 
goes all the way from the prewar crisis of political and military 
unpreparedness through the mobilization, organization, training 
and employment of our troops at home and in Britain, and the 
raids carried out from British shores, to our part and provision 
in the war against Japan. The operations at Dieppe and Hong 
Kong are described on a scale in keeping with their importance 
prior to our engagement in the campaigns fought in Italy and 
north-west Europe (to be dealt with in further volumes) and 
appropriately to an abiding Canadian memory for those places. 
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Colonel Stacey’s theme is the growth of our strength, and the 
pains the growing entailed, from the few hundred officers and 
men of the original permanent force before the war, and the two 
Bofors which in February, 1942, were the only weapons on hand 
to defend Esquimault and the liner Queen Elizabeth when she 
entered the great drydock there, to the well-equipped army of 
five divisions and two armoured brigades with which we ended 
the war in Europe. 

It is an impressive story, the product of the utmost scrup- 
ulousness of investigation and of massive research. Yet the 
many separate parts, arising not more from the technical com- 
plexity of the subject than from the scope and variety of 
Canadian military employment, are fitted together with an 
ingenuity that leaves the reader with no sense of hiatus or dis- 
cursiveness. Herodotus himself could read the work with respect. 
Through these incidentals the versatility of our countrymen runs 
like a minor theme. It is gratifying to discover that not only 
could Canadians fell trees in Scotland or drill tunnels in Gibraltar, 
but that they even served as muleteers between New York and 
Karachi. It is characteristic of the book’s statistical care that 
we are informed that in all 179 Canadians made the trip to India, 
and, in a footnote, that this figure does not include a man in the 
last party who fell ill on the outward voyage and was dropped 
off at Gibraltar, and that one officer and three other ranks who 
made two trips are counted only once. For the Colonel then to 
tell us that they escorted “about” one thousand six hundred 
mules falls below the standard of accuracy which he has taught 
us to expect from him. Applied to the task of piecing the truth 
together from the debris of our defeat at Dieppe Colonel Stacey’s 
methods have enabled him to produce a most remarkable piece 
of historical reconstruction. He has made his account of that 
bitter operation the more vivid by going himself in the tradition 
of Macaulay over the site of the battle—an opportunity which 
would seem to have been denied to him, however, in his pain- 
staking visualization of the defence of Hong Kong. 

In a long book on matters which will continue to be the sub- 
ject of controversy, or of nationa] and international policy, or 
which relate to living individuals, Colonel Stacey has accepted 
the challenge of comment and his readers’ demand for a judg- 
ment. In doing so, however, he does not allow himself to forget 
that in making decisions men grope into a future revealed to the 
historian but to no one at the time. His criticism is the more 
effective for being restrained, though in deploring the virtues of 
hindsight on more than one occasion he might seem almost too 
apologetic in applying the critic’s pointer. His fairness to every- 
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one, including our allies, offers comfort neither to chauvinist nor 
sensationmonger, and if one politician attacks another with 
anything taken from the book, there will be ammunition in it 
for both. 

The captured German photographs from Dieppe are among 
the most interesting in a set of photographic illustrations which 
are not always particularly good. The excellence of the maps by 
Captain C. C. J. Bond, however, will come up to the expectations 
of those who know the work of that skilled cartographer. 

The Ministers responsible for the prosecution of this work, 
Mr. Claxton and his successor, Mr. Campney, are to be congratu- 
lated on discharging their debt to history and on the calibre of 
their historian. But Mr. Campney should tell the Queen’s Printer 
that his books are much too heavy. 


Queen’s University, May, 1956 ERIC HARRISON 


CANADA IN WORLD AFFAIRS—Vol. VII: September, 1951 to 
October, 1953. By B.S. Keirstead. 1956. (Toronto: C.I.I.A., 
Oxford. xi, 268pp. $3.50, $2.75 to C.I.I.A. members) 


Ideally the series of which this volume is an instalment might 
be the standard work of reference for students and writers, 
especially outside Canada, but it has been robbed of its full 
effectiveness by delays and by the inaccessibility of the pivot on 
which the series was swung by the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs in 1938—Canada Looks Abroad, by R. A. 
MacKay and E. B. Rogers. 

It is over five years since Volume IV appeared and Volumes 
V and VI, covering 1946-1951 are still lacking. A commentator 
on Canadian international behaviour who is located in London or 
New York, for instance, must be somewhat at sea because of the 
gaps and tardiness, and because he cannot quickly learn about 
the roots in Canadian domestic circumstances of the external 
ambitions which Canada pursues among relatively oblivious 
nations. 

In the circumstances, Professor Keirstead has resorted to 
bold, formalized devices which succeed well in making Canadian 
policies during his period intelligible. His first chapter discusses 
by definition his book’s scope and method and proceeds to the 
external situations which constituted “The Challenge” to positive 
Canadian foreign policy (for it has been chiefly positive since 
1947). He then precedes the attempts in response by a swift 
and skilful discussion of the internal determinants of Canadian 
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foreign policy. This allows him, with a minimum of overlapping, 
to chronicle successively Canada’s relations with the United 
Nations, NATO, the Commonwealth, the United States, and other 
nations. Unfortunately, the feeble table of contents affords no 
guidance through a labyrinth of sub-divisions, so that the reader 
who seeks to investigate a topic must trace it from the index to 
the pages of Chapter III, with strict attention to footnotes which 
lead him merely to Chapters IV (Defence Policy) and V (Econ- 
omic and Commercial Policy), not to specific pages among the 
hundred which they contain. Finally, the author resorts to two 
other devices which add to the reasonableness of this book, par- 
ticularly to his summary conclusion. He uses the first person 
singular for his own opinions, and he differentiates past, continu- 
ing, and debateable processes by four prescribed differences in 
tense. 

Obviously, then, this book serves best if read as a whole, and 
perhaps its structure, or something quite like it, must be a model 
for further volumes. Here it leads to the conclusion that 
Canadian politicians and administrators reflected quite well the 
moods and intentions of a public that was still rather uninvolved 
in foreign affairs. As nearly always since 1914, Canada’s course 
was a cautious, imaginative, and tactful series of efforts to pre- 
serve and enlarge Anglo-American understanding and to secure 
acknowledgement of her own interests by her great associates 
and the rest of the world without being relegated to the role of 
pulling others’ chestnuts out of the fire. And Professor Keir- 
stead speaks for many Canadians when he stresses his preference 
for multilateralism and for moral considerations in international 
affairs. 


Columbia University, June, 1956 J. B. BREBNER 


CHANGING MELANESIA—Social Economics of Culture Contact. 
By Cyril S. Belshaw. 1954. (Toronto: Oxford. x, 197pp.) 


This is an outstanding addition to the literature on under- 
developed regions and changing cultures. The approach is funda- 
mentally economic. The language and concepts derive substan- 
tially from economic theory and enable Belshaw to build up as 
sound a presentation of the problems of an under-developed 
region as has yet appeared in print. Some will miss the more 
personalized “what-it-feels-like-to-be-one” approach or the scien- 
tific psychological analyses which have contributed so much in 
recent studies of acculturation. Such studies have not succeeded, 
however, in yielding the combination of detailed understanding 
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and overall view this work achieves. The missionary, teacher, 
and official will be grateful for the comprehensive treatment of 
items like nationalist movements, production and exchange, prop- 
erty, organization, land, labour, capital, changes in Melanesian 
values, emergence of new goals; all seen as in part produced by 
and at the same time causing Melanesian cultural change. To 
the administration and others a special chapter is addressed; the 
author spells out some of the implications of his analysis bearing 
on the responsibility of maintaining and furthering Melanesian 
welfare. A section on social change theory has considerable 
interest, though, as chapters on theory perhaps should do, it 
concludes just where it is about to become most interesting—in 
the setting up of a concept of social efficiency by which change 
can be assessed. 


University of British Columbia H. B. HAWTHORNE 


THE JUDICIAL CONTROL OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES IN ENGLAND AND 
ITALY: A COMPARATIVE STuDy. By S. Galeotti. 1954. 
(London: Stevens; Toronto: Carswell. xi, 253pp.) 


Anglo-American lawyers interested in comparative adminis- 
trative law have followed the example of Dicey and have con- 
centrated on French law. No one seems to have cared about dis- 
covering anything about Italian administrative law. But now 
Dr. Galeotti, an Italian scholar who spent two years at Oxford, 
has written the first (as far as I know) account in English of 
Italian administrative law. His book is confined to a detailed 
comparative study of only one aspect of English and Italian law, 
namely the judicial control of public authorities. 

The high quality of this branch of Italian law becomes ap- 
parent when it is set side by side with the English law, as the 
author does in an admirable way. In some particulars, English 
law seems better than Italian; but the general conclusion is that 
“the Italian system of judicial control is far more systematic, 
mature and effective than the English system.” After reading 
this book, one is inclined to agree with this conclusion. 

This book has short-comings: it is repetitious; its language 
sometimes is obscure; it tends to be general and descriptive; 
and it has no index and no table of cases. In substance, however, 
it is an excellent study of an important problem. 


University of British Columbia C. B. BOURNE 
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AFRICA TopAy. By C. Grove Haines. 1955. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. xvi, 510pp. $6.00) 


This book, which grew out of a conference on Africa held a 
year ago in Washington under the sponsorship of the Johns Hop- 
kins School of Advanced International Studies, is a collection of 
twenty-two essays and nineteen commentaries by contributors 
with widely different backgrounds and varying degrees of spe- 
cialized knowledge about Africa. The essays deal with a wide 
range of political, economic, cultural and educational subjects. 

In a volume of this kind, particularly when the topic is as 
large as Africa, any attempt at comprehensive description and 
analysis is apt to be deficient in some respect. Africa Today 
strikes this reviewer as weak in at least three respects. In the 
first place, it lacks balance. Far more space is devoted to the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria than to any other part of Africa. On 
the other hand many countries, such as Libya, the Sudan, 
Ethiopia, Somalia, Liberia, Angola and Mozambique, are barely 
mentioned, despite the numerous and important problems en- 
countered there. Secondly, several questions of special interest 
to social scientists are treated vaguely and inadequately. One 
finds, for example, occasional references to “processes of social 
change” but no discussion designed to shed any particular light 
upon these processes. Finally, even though many contributors 
warn against the difficulties involved in formulating generaliza- 
tions about so vast and diverse a continent as Africa, few seem 
to have avoided generalizations based on facts observed only in 
a particular area. 

Despite these weaknesses, Africa Today must still be regarded 
as a significant book. The attitudes it expresses toward the 
problems of contemporary Africa are particularly interesting. 
Since the second world war, attitudes toward Africa have been 
shaped primarily by concern with questions of self-government 
and economic development. Usually, however, the two ques- 
tions have been viewed as largely unrelated to each other. Sepa- 
ration of political from economic factors has made it possible 
to regard achievement of self-government as a relatively simple 
task, involving little more than transfer of administrative func- 
tions and of symbols of state power from colonial to native 
authorities. Africa Today shows substantial agreement among 
the contributors in rejecting this simple approach. Lord Hailey, 
for example, maintains in his masterful introduction that the 
African objective of self-rule is not limited to independent political 
status, but includes the desire “‘to achieve at the same time some 
parity with the peoples of the more fully developed countries.” 
Another contributor discusses self-government in its ‘“‘wider con- 
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notation,” which according to him embraces “not only legislative 
powers but economic and social development as well.” A third 
one is even more emphatic on this point when he asserts that 
“self-government will have no meaning unless it raises the 
people out of poverty and ignorance.” There is thus a pro- 
nounced tendency in this book to view self-government and 
economic development as closely connected questions, and as a 
result realization of self-government is seen as a highly complex 
task. 

Possibly, Africa Today reflects a change of attitude in a seg- 
ment of public opinion capable of influencing public policies on 
Africa. In any event the book deserves praise for its serious 
and sophisticated approach to contemporary African problems. 


African Research and Studies Programme, 
Boston University M. KARP 


TING HSIEN: A NORTH CHINA RURAL COMMUNITY. By Sidney 
D. Gamble. 1954. (New York: Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. xxv, 472pp. $6.50) 


Ting Hsien is a county of the North China plain with a popu- 
lation of some 400,000 people. The population density is 850 
persons to the square mile. The economy of the district is not 
untypical of the agrarian economy of practically the whole of 
China—small peasant farmers, with a supporting non-mechanical 
industry; its problems—typical of much of Asia—are overcrowd- 
ing on the land and low per capita productivity. 

In this county, Mr. Gamble and his Chinese associates con- 
ducted, prior to the second world war, a very careful statistical 
survey of the economy and society. This survey was first pub- 
lished in Chinese, in three volumes, between 1933 and 1936. At 
that time it attracted a great deal of interest among social plan- 
ners and students of the social sciences. Mr. Gamble has now 
gathered his statistical material into one volume, and published 
it in English, thus making it available to a wider circle. 

The importance of this publication, apart from its intrinsic 
value as a piece of fundamental research in the social sciences, 
is that the type of information it contains—vital to a true under- 
standing of the Chinese economy—has now become in China, as 
in other communist countries, security information, and is un- 
likely to be available except in the all too familiar form of 
propaganda percentages. 

As an example of its value, there are the most detailed statis- 
tics on the vital question, in an agrarian economy, of land owner- 
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ship. Some of the outstanding figures are summarised as fol- 
lows: 
“Over 92% of the Ting Hsien families owned some farm land. 
Over 96% farmed some land. All but 5.484 of the 70.034 families 
were land owners. All but 2.475 were farm operators. Only 1.361 
families, 1.9%, reported no farming connection. The average land 
holdings were: owners 21.9 mu, operators 21.2 mu, all families 20.4 
mu. (a mu is roughly 1/6th of an acre). Just under 6% of the 
land owning families rented land to others. Thirty per cent. of the 
farming families rented land from others; 12% of the privately 
owned crop area was rented. Only 4.8% of the farm operating 
families were full tenants. Only 1.3 per cent of the renters were 
share croppers. Only 0.7 per cent of the families were non farming 
landlords.” 


Land is vested in families. The disparity in the size of land 
holdings as between families, varies in almost direct proportion 
to the size of the family, so that conversion of the figures to per 
capita, rather than joint family holdings, brings the figures al- 
most to parity. One scans these statistics in vain for evidence 
of the existence of large-scale landlordism, and unless there has 
been widespread alienation of the land since the survey was 
made, it is difficult to see which of the landlords of Ting Hsien 
would have merited inclusion among the three million “exploiting 
landlords” and reactionaries that, by communist admission, have 
been hailed before People’s Courts and butchered in the last few 
years. One wonders who the dispossessed workers were, who 
were reinstated in the ownership of the land they worked. 

The conscience of the West has recently been quickened on 
the subject of the social and economic status of the undeveloped 
peoples of the world. The Communists have made great propa- 
ganda claims to have improved that status in China. Mr. 
Gamble’s survey provides the right kind of material by which 
the problem can be understood. He provides too, a useful yard- 
stick by which communist claims can be assessed. 


Toronto W. A. C. H. DOBSON 


SWITZERLAND IN PERSPECTIVE. By George Soloveytchik. 1954. 
(Toronto: Oxford. vii, 306pp. $4.25.) 


Switzerland in Perspective is a well-informed survey by a 
Russian liberal whose first acquaintance with Switzerland came 
through governesses in St. Petersburg before 1914. 

The liveliest part of the book is devoted to Swiss domestic 
affairs. We are enlightened by apparent paradoxes (i.e., that 
Swiss democracy is sturdy although the country is “neither 
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liberal nor progressive’). We are surprised that, among the 
“irritating fantasies” to be dispelled, there are notions about 
Swiss tolerance and linguistic capacity! Less unexpected is the 
diagnosis of a crisis in the Puritan ethic; we have reports of 
similar symptoms from Sweden. There are brief and sprightly 
portraits of contemporary Swiss; but one is not a little surprised 
to find a professed liberal embellishing that of Giuseppe Motta. 

In his brief history of foreign affairs, francophilia leads 
M. Soloveytchik to find in the mission civilisatrice of France 
all but ample justification for the aggressions of Louis XIV and 
Napoleon. When it is later asserted that after 1890 the Swiss 
succumbed to a “complete cultural, economic and even moral... 
subservience to imperial Germany,” one asks if the perspectives 
are not overdrawn. 

Despite an occasional lapse into unrelieved statistics and 
year-book prose, M. Soloveytchik gives the lay reader a useful 
handbook of Swiss affairs. 


Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario F. G. W. ADAMS 


THROUGH MALAN’S AFRICA. By Robert St. John. 1954. 
(Toronto: Doubleday. 310pp. $4.50.) 


BEFORE THE AFRICAN STORM. By John Cookson. 1954. (Tor- 
onto: McClelland Stewart. 265pp. $4.25.) 


THE HEART OF AFRICA. By Alexander Campbell. 1954. (Tor- 
onto: McClelland Stewart. 487pp. $5.75.) 


In the past century the white man has introduced two great 
dynamic forces into Africa. These are industrialization and a 
theory of political democracy. 

Industrialization is destroying the traditional pattern of tribal 
life, often leaving the African native in a spiritual and intellectual 
vacuum. At the same time, while his cultural pivot is disin- 
tegrating, the benefits of democracy, which he hears extolled 
by the white minority, are being withheld from him on the 
grounds of his alleged racial inferiority. This is the crux of the 
present African crisis. 

The reverberations of this crisis have brought forth a plethora 
of books on this subject in recent years. Leaving aside the 
specialist works of the anthropologist and colonial adminis- 
trator, we still find ourselves faced with a host of what might 
be called popular books on Africa. 

These generally fall into two categories: those which serve 
as a well-balanced introduction for the intelligent layman and 
others which, while they may entertain, leave the reader with a 
false impression of the continent’s problems. 
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Mr. St. John’s Through Malan’s Africa is unfortunately one 
of the latter group. This is a pity. The author is a lively 
writer who, in the few weeks he spent in the Union, displayed 
commendable energy in seeking out and interviewing literally 
scores of leaders of all political persuasions and races. 

Perhaps the fault lies in his practice of selecting the more 
sensational aspects of the contemporary scene and, except when 
he is making a case for the moderation of native opinion, of 
seizing on all the more extreme opinions and attitudes. The 
impression left with the reader is of a country on the verge of 
complete social disintegration where the white minority is un- 
animous in its agreement to exploit the native population. Un- 
happily there is a grain of truth in this, but it is not the com- 
plete picture. 

Many white South Africans do not believe in permanent 
European supremacy and are giving a great deal of thought to 
the difficult problem of how the franchise can be extended. Uni- 
versal franchise overnight would not mean a government of 
moderates but would more probably result in the rule of some 
latter day Chaka. 

Mr. Cookson’s book deals chiefly with the Belgian Congo. 
The descriptions of how the Belgians tackle their colonial 
problems are interesting and very readable but his attempt to 
colour the text with the addition of rather irrelevant anecdotes 
spoils the unity of the book. 

After reading these volumes it is a pleasure to turn to 
Alexander Campbell’s The Heart of Africa. Mr. Campbell, an 
experienced Scottish journalist, has spent nearly 20 years in 
Africa. He tells of his journeys to nearly every corner of the 
continent as reporter to one of South Africa’s leading news- 
papers and later as correspondent of Time and Life. 

He writes with cautious optimism of the recent experiments 
in Nigerian and Gold Coast self-government. The Kenyan tra- 
gedy he treats with perception and sympathy although some- 
times his anger at the folly of the more reactionary white 
settlers breaks through. 

Industrialization in the Congo and the Rhodesias, the differing 
colonial policies of the British, French, Belgians and Portugese, 
the position of the Indians on the Eastern seaboard; all these 
and many other problems are discussed with honesty and skill. 
If his writing is tinged with pessimism when he assesses the 
white man’s future, it is also coloured by his obvious affection 
for the continent and its peoples. 

There are few better introductions to present-day Africa than 
this book. 


Montreal BRUCE PATTERSON 
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